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The Need of the Hour. 


The need of a safe and efficacious family medicine is felt in every home. It is a wise plan 

to keep a box of BEECHAM’S PILLS in the house. They are always ready—any hour of 

the day or night—to relieve those sudden attacks of Stomach Pain, Nausea, Indigestion, 

Colic, and. Biliousness, that occur in every household. BEECHAM’S PILLS are easily 

taken by young or old, and require no preparation before administering. Their good effects 
are felt soon after the first dose is taken. 









are a vezetable remedy for the numerous ills that begin in the stomach, liver, kidneys, and 

bowels. They are a natural medicine carefully compounded of vegetable roots and herbs. 

That their virtues are widely recognised is evidenced by their immense sale, which is in 

excess of 6,c00,000 boxes every year. Try them when you feel out of sorts, and note the 

wholesome effect on the stomach, the bowels, the head, and complexion. It’s a good idea 
to keep a box handy. 





Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lanc. 


oO Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). 








NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. §Incrown 8vo., cloth, gilt lettered, price 5s, net. 


MANY-COLOURED ESSAYS. 


By CHARLES J. DUNPHIE. 





‘It is a pleasure as genuine as it is rare to come across a volume of essays so full of character and charm as 
this quaint and various collection of ‘Many-Coloured Essays.’ Mr. Charles J. Dunphie is certainly an 
essayist of a high and delightful order. A volume abounding in charm and intellectual vivacity. The charm 
of Mr. Dunphie’s work lies in its pleasant persuasiveness, in the genial air of intelligent good-fellowship which 
it diffuses. It is safe to say that whenever this pleasant book is read it will leave a friend behind it.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 

“Mr. Dunphie is always readable.” —Spfectator. 

“ A delightful book.”— Western Morning News. 


In crown 8vo., bound in cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


The Law concerning Names and Changes of 
Name. 


By A, C, FOX-DAVIES, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and P, W. P. CARLYON-BRITTEN, F.S.A. 


‘* A subject full of interest from historical and legal aspects.” — Daily Mail. 

‘* A useful and comprehensive little volume of heraldic and genealogical interest.’— Evening Standard. 

“* A learned work on a subject of very wide interest.” —Literary World. 

‘ The book is full of instruction, and is interesting from the first page to the last.”—/ustice of the Peace. 

‘* The authors have dealt with a subject of much interest, and have treated it admirably.”"—Law Magazine. 
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Motes of the Wont. 


— 


Since our last month’s “ Notes” went to 
press it has been reported more than once 
that material progress was being made with 
the scheme for saving Crosby Hall. There 
were many difficulties, it was said, but they 
were being successfully encountered and 
overcome. Very delicate negotiations, we 
were told, were in progress, and much corres- 
pondence was passing between the bank 
which bought the Hall and the promoters of 
the scheme; but a successful outcome was 
hopefully anticipated. It came as a greater 
shock, therefore, to read in a morning paper 
of September 13 that all had resulted in 
failure, and that the work of demolition was 
actually in progress. The Daily Chronicle 
of the date named reproduced a photograph, 
taken the day before, which showed what 
havoc had already been wrought. And so, 
despite the expressed wish of His Majesty, 
and despite the efforts and protests of indi- 
vidual archeologists, of antiquarian societies 
and of all who have some feeling of reverence 
for the historic past, a building thickly en- 
crusted with more than four centuries of 
associations and memories is pulled to the 
ground. The richest city in the world 
destroys in a day the growth of nearly 500 
years, and once more pays homage to the 
supremacy of Mammon. 


ae 
Mr; Francis Bond’s series of illustrated 
articles on “ Medieval Church-Planning in 
England,” referred to in last month’s 
“ Notes,” was completed in the Bui/der of 
August 24 and 31. 
VOL. III. 


~~ 


Mr. St. John Hope writes to the Zimes of 
August 29 to announce a-discovery of con- 
siderable importance at Silchester. “ During 
the exploration,” he says, “ within the last 
few weeks of one of the énsude near the 
middle of the town, there has been un- 
covered the remains of a small square 
temple. The ground plan is quite perfect, 
and shows a podium about 18 inches high 
and about 36 feet square outside, with a 
wide entrance on the east, and a cella 
measuring internally 12 feet by 14 feet. The 
podium is paved with coarse red mosaic, but 
the floor of the ce//a has been destroyed ; it 
was, perhaps, of fine mosaic laid on a bed of 
opus Signinum. Against the west wall of 
the cel/a is the base of a platform about 
3 feet broad for the image of the deity. On 
and about this were found some of the 
shattered fragments of the image itself, which 
was about life-size and of stone. All that 
can at present be said about it is that the 
figure was bearded, and wore apparently a 
long cloak, and had the legs protected by 
greaves ornamented with lions’ heads. A 
large piece of one of the hands grasps what 
seems to be the lower end of a cornucopia. 

“In addition, there have turned up con- 
siderable fragments of at least three in- 
scriptions, finely cut on thin slabs of Purbeck 
marble. One of them has about the be- 
ginning the word J/ar#i, which is suggestive 
of the dedication of the temple to Mars, of 
whose image the fragments found probably 
formed part. Another of the inscriptions is, 
perhaps, even more important, since it con- 
tains the significant word Cadeve, and so 
places beyond all doubt the identity (which 
some of us have long insisted on) of the 
Roman town at Silchester with the Calleva 
or Calleva Attrebatum of the 7th, 13th, r4th, 
and 15th of the Antonine Itineraries.” 

As it is only the area of the temple itself 
which has been cleared, further fragments 
may come to light soon in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the cleared area. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
The restoration of the nave of Selby Abbey 
is now almost completed. The reopening 
of the nave will take place on October ro, 
the eve of the anniversary of the fire, when 
the Archbishop of York will preach the in- 
augural sermon. 
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Mr. Harry Paintin contributed to the Oxford 
Times of August 3 and 17 two articles on 
the Lenthall family and their homes at Bur- 
ford and Besselsleigh, occasioned by the 
death of the late Mr. E. K. Lenthall, of 
Besselsleigh, who was born on August 30, 
1821, at Burford Priory—the ancient house, 
now and for years past in a ruined condition, 
which is famous for its memories of Speaker 
Lenthall of Long Parliament fame. 


te 

Mr. Fletcher Moss has recently reprinted 
from the Transactions of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society a readable 
paper on “ Hiding-Holes in Old Houses,” 
with some fine photographic illustrations. 
It may surprise some of our readers to hear 
that within a few miles of Mr. Moss’s home 
at Didsbury there may still be seen no fewer 
than nine old halls with perfect moats—viz., 
Clayton Hall, Manchester, the home of 
Humfrey Chetham; Peel Hall, Northern 
Etchells ; the Peel, Kingsley-by-Frodsham ; 
Wardley Hall, the House of the Skull; 
Tabley ; Chorley ; Alderley ; Little Moreton ; 
and the Ryddings, Timperley. 


The best example of a secret closet in good 
preservation, according to Mr. Moss, is at 
Pitchford Hall, near Shrewsbury, and at 
Park Hall, near Oswestry, are remains of 
some similar holes. In these there is an 
ingenious arrangement whereby only after 
the panelling opening of a little cupboard 
had been replaced could the fugitive (or his 
pursuers) manipulate a trap-door in the floor 
of the cupboard, and thence gain access to 
a pipe and yet another cupboard, or to the 
outer air and a ladder. At Handforth Hall 
Mr. Moss, on his last visit, discovered the 
ancient hiding-hole, though no one had 
noticed it before. 


_.& & ¢ 
The Jesuit College of Stonyhurst, which was 
formerly the home of the Shireburns, had 
several secret closets, but the rebuildings in 
1808 disclosed their secrets. Two of them 
contained ninety and thirty guineas of the 
reign of James II., and one in the tower had 
seven horse-pistols hidden away. Another 
curious fact vouchsafed by Mr. Moss is that 
the priest’s hole at Hall-i’-th’-Wood “hid 
something more valuable than any priest 





when Sam Crompton confided to it his 
newly invented machine that enriched the 
world with its fine-spun cotton, though his 
grateful countrymen would have smashed it, 
as they ruined him.” 


¢ ¢ 
Over 100 pieces of Roman pottery, appa- 
rently portions of burial-urns, have been dis- 
covered during excavations on the site of 
Wareham Castle, Dorset. 


¢ °¢ 

At the concluding meeting of the Cambrian 
Association on August 31 Canon Rupert 
Morris was appointed editor of the Archao- 
logia Cambrensis, in place of the late Mr. 
Romilly Allen. The new editor is a D.D. 
and F.S.A., and an honorary Canon of St. 
David’s Cathedral. He served as Chaplain 
to the late Duke of Westminster, and acts in 
the same capacity for the present Duke. He 
first came into contact with the Cambrian 
Association some thirty-five years ago, and 
since that time has actively interested him- 
self in its work, being now one of its vice- 
presidents. Canon Morris has published a 
History of Chester in the Plantagenet and 
Tudor Reigns, of which King Edward was 
pleased to receive the dedication, and he is 
also the author of a History of the Diocese of 
Chester. Canon Morris has one advantage 
over his predecessor, inasmuch as he has a 
thorough knowledge of the Welsh language. 


& 

The well-known archeologist Theodor 
Wiegand, says the Atheneum of August 31, 
claims to have discovered the grave of 
Hannibal in the neighbourhood of the 
ancient Bithynian town Libyssa, on a hill 
called Handschir. The fragments of fine 
marble columns and ancient walls, evidently 
the remains of a large monument, in the 
midst of the ruins of a Byzantine monastery, 
have, according to the Frankfurter Zeitung, 
led him to this conclusion, which at present 
we shall receive with due caution. 


ee © > . : 
The Lincoln Gazette says that during excava- 
tions for gravel near Branston Hall, Lincoln- 
shire, “some workmen came across a number 
of curious - looking implements, nearly a 
dozen in all, and these have been shown by 
Mr. A. S. Leslie Melville, J.P., to the Curator 
of the Lincoln County Museum (Mr. A. R. 
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Smith), who pronounces them to be bronze 


palstaves. They vary slightly in design, but 
are all socketed, and each has a loop or 
lug, the apparent object being to give greater 
security for the thong binding the. head to 
the wooden shaft. They would appear to 
be relics of the Bronze Age, and may prob- 
ably be considered a hoard. Some show 
traces of having been in considerable use, 
while others, again, are almost clean from 
the mould.” 


& o£ & 
The Manchester Courier reports that the 
antiquaries who are having excavations made 
at the Roman camp at Castleshaw, near 
Oldham, have found the foundations of 
another tower and a paved road of 20 feet in 
width. The inner and outer ramparts on 
which the walls of the camp were built, 
pieces of crockery, and other relics, have 
also been found. 

‘Castleshaw is on the Saddleworth side of 
the Pennine Range. Mr. F. A. Bruton, 
M.A., Manchester Grammar School, has 
chatge of the excavation-party, and Professor 
Boyd Dawkins, of Manchester, has visited 
the spot. ‘Two years ago excavations were 
made and dropped, but recently Major Lees, 
of Manchester, and Mr. Samuel Andrew, of 
Hey, agreed to purchase the field, and ex- 
cavation was begun, and already some inter- 
esting discoveries have been made. The 
camp or fort covers an area of 122 yards by 
110 yards. Round three sides is a well- 
defined fosse or moat, and within this is a 
still further defence in the shape of a ram- 
part, many feet in thickness, and composed 
of sods and clay. A clear cut to a depth of 
3 feet shows that the sods have become 
carbonized and black, giving the appearance 
of a wall of clay, with lines of charcoal 
running through it. The clay is of a peculiar 
character, and evidently an importation. In 
corners of the ramparts are masses of stone, 
supposed to have been the foundation of 
turrets. There is a stone conduit, which, in 
the opinion of Professor Boyd Dawkins, was 
used to bring water from the hills. 


fe 
The recently appointed Vicar of Ambleston, 
in Pembrokeshire, on making an inspection 
of the church, noticed that the font was 
missing. He made inquiries, and ultimately 





found the font at a neighbouring farm-house, 
doing duty as a cheese-press. It had been 
bought at a public sale of materials after the 
renovation of the church seventy years ago, 
and the purchaser, being of a commercial 
rather than an archzological turn of mind, 
had put it to practical uses. 


¢ ¢ 
We take the following very interesting note 
from the Zancet of August 24: “One of the 
most interesting exhibits at the Exhibition of 
Prehistoric Anthropology recently held at 
Strasburg was the mummy of a Greek 
physician of the imperial period discovered 
at Achmin, in Upper Egypt, by Dr. R. Forrer, 
the Swiss palzontologist The mummy, 
which was in perfect preservation, belonged 
to one Paulos, surnamed Jatros, the healer. 
Wrapped in a ‘ga clavata of fine linen, 
adorned with bands and circular patches 
of purple, the body has not the familiar 
outlines of a mummy, but appears simply 
as a long parallelogram. Round the neck 
of the physician, who was bearded, was 
found a chaplet of flowers, and a ribbon 
of honour was wound about the feet. The 
choice of Alsace as a typical prehistoric 
centre is justified by the fact that this part 
of Europe is especially rich in remains of 
the Stone Age, of which the Heidenmauer, 
in the Vosges, with its string of so-called 
Druidic remains, is a unique example. The 
‘Collection Forrer’ contains an exhaustive 
collection of Alsatian skulls, many of which 
are of the brachycephalic type peculiar to the 
men inhabiting Europe long prior to the 
Teutonic invasions. This type of skull is 
still common among the peasantry on the 
left bank of the Upper Rhine and in Switzer- 
land, and abounds in extant charnel-houses. 
The Eggisheim skull, which is Alsatian, is 
of the same epoch, probably, as the Neander- 
thal and Spy skulls, or as the Galleyhill skull 
from Kent. The contention, therefore, that 
man first appeared on the earth’s surface in 
Southern and Central Europe has much to 
support it. Dr. Forrer is to be congratulated 
on having gathered together a truly remark- 
able palzontographical collection, .which 
ranges from skeletons found with weapons 
and pottery in tumuli to the rude wooden 
locks of a prehistoric type still used in ~ 
Alsace-Lorraine farm-houses. The rapidly 
2Z2 
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delivered perambulatory lecture in which 
Dr. Forrer explained his collections on 
August 15 was of a type which, if instituted 
in our museums, would do much to explain 
the ideas of ethnologists to English students. 
All classes of the public, from soldiers of the 
line to artisans, were among the learned 
lecturer's hearers.” 


¢ + ‘ 
The Bath Beacon for September contains 
No. 114 of Mr. J. F. Meehan’s series of 


of Berry Narbor, near Ilfracombe. Alexander, 
born in 1756, was called to the Bar (Inner 
Temple) in 1778; he became a Bencher, 
Reader, and Treasurer, and was the author of 
many erudite historico-legal treatises, besides 
a curious Essay on the Character of Henry V. 
when Prince of Wales, which Mr. Meehan 
discusses at some length. Article and view 
are alike interesting. When Mr. Meehan 
has come to the end of his “ Famous 
Buildings” and “Historic Houses,” he 





THE OLD BRIDGE, BATH. 
(From a Print in the possession of Mr. J. F Meehan.) 


papers on “Famous Buildings of Bath and 
District,” dealing with “‘ The Luders Family,” 
illustrated by a view of “The Old Bridge, 
Bath,” which we are courteously allowed to 
reproduce, from an aquatint, No. 15, of a 
series of views of Bath, published in 1806 
by John Claude Nattes. The two large 
houses across the bridge, on the right centre 
of the drawing, belonged to Mr. Alexander 
Luders, a son of a Chevalier von Luders 
of Hamburg, who had a distinguished diplo- 
matic career in the eighteenth century, and 
who married in 1749, in London, an heiress 
of the ancient Devonshire family of Berry, 





should give us a bibliographical iconography 
of the Western city. 
a ae See 

While making antiquarian investigations at 
Ely recently, Mr. Cole Ambrose, of Stuntney 
Hall, made an interesting discovery of some 
Roman remains. In Isleham Fen he came 
upon the bed of an ancient river, and on the 
soft silt there appeared to be an impression 
of a large boat or ship’s bottom. All around 
were scattered specimens of Roman pottery 
and of the beautiful but fragile Samian ware. 
Some fragments had the potter’s name im- 
pressed upon them. There were also skulls 
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and bones of a small kind of cattle, which 
the ancient Britons had domesticated, but 
which sometimes became wild and got away 
to the forests. The skulls of deer and wild- 
boar were also numerous. Rude draining 
tiles were found, showing that at that period 
the fens were considerably higher than the 
surface of the river, which seemed to trend 
toward some Roman stations on the Ickneild 


way. 
¢ ¢ 
The curious little Roman Catholic chapel in 
Duke Street, which was established by the 
Sardinian Ambassador in 1648, and still goes 
by the name of the Royal Sardinian Chapel, 
is coming down. It is the mother church of 
that faith in the archdiocese of Westminster. 
The establishment of the Italian Church on 
Saffron Hill deprived it of one part of its 
congregation, and the Maiden Lane Church, 
which receives the strangers staying at the big 
Strand hotels, meant a further decrease ; but 
the demolition of Claremarket and Drury 
Lane, and the dispersal of the Irish colonies 
there, had dealt the severest blow. Everything 
about it speaks of the penal times. From the 
street the character of the plain brick building, 
with its round-headed windows, could hardly 
be guessed, and it was not until recent years 
that an announcement was put up on its 
exterior. In the time of the penal laws 
against Roman Catholics it was exempt as an 
Ambassador’s private chapel, and to it came 
secretly members of the faith from all over 
London. The Gordon rioters visited it in 
1778, and sacked the church and the 
Ambassador’s house, to which the belong- 
ings of many of the threatened people had 
been removed for safety. The organ and 
the altar-piece, said to have been painted by 
Spagnoletto, were burnt, and the building was 
so much injured that it had to be largely 


rebuilt. 
¢ &¢ ¢ 


As it stands to-day, the building has one 
of the most curious and interesting interiors 
among London churches. The little double- 
decked gallery is one of its quaintest features. 
On the Gospel side of the altar the lower 
gallery—formerly styled the “Quality Gallery” 
—has a semicircular pew, where the Ambas- 
sador sat to hear Mass. In the sanctuary still 


hang the two old wooden lamps made to 
resemble the silver one carried off by the 
Gordon mob. Another relic of that time is 
the strong iron chamber hidden behind the 
altar, in which the Sacrament is kept, the 
priest opening the little door in it over the 
altar by a secret spring. Very little of the old 
glories of its Sardinian days remains except 
some beautiful vestments bearing the Sar- 
dinian arms. In tI902 some relics were 
discovered under the altar-stone, with a 
document which indicated that the stone had 
come from the old Abbey of Glastonbury. 


In August, while excavating in the bed of the 
River Medina at Newport, Isle of Wight, in 
connexion with the extension of the town 
quay, the workmen discovered some distance 
from the shore an old bronze coin of the 
reign of Emperor Constantius L, in an excel- 
lent state of preservation. Many remains of 
large trees were also found submerged, one 
measuring 24 feet thick. 
¢ ¢ 

A correspondence has been going on in the 
Standard with regard to those parish churches 
which can exhibit the longest unbroken list 
of vicars or incumbents. The church at 
Eynesbury was mentioned as having “a 
possibly unbroken list of forty-two incum- 
bents, from the year 1086 to the present 
time.” The list of vicars of the parish church 
of Scarborough is said to be complete from 
the time of Richard I. Another correspon- 
dent remarked that “ in Flitton parish church 
(Bedfordshire) there is a complete list of the 
names and dates on parchment, and framed, 
of all the vicars of this parish from the Norman 
Conquest to the late vicar.” The Vicar of 
Dewchurch, Hereford, vouched for an un- 
broken list of thirty-three incumbents of his 
parish from 1066. 


+ ¢+ ¢ 

At Manchester Cathedral the beautiful and 
well-preserved brass, with a figure and inscrip- 
tion commemorative of Warden Huntington, 
who died in 1458, has been rescued from the 
darkness of the crypt, and reset in a new slab 
of Irish fossil, the whole being placed in the 
choir presbytery, near the altar steps. The 

iginal Purbeck slab, being badly broken, 
has been carefully repaired, and occupies its 
former place in the crypt. 
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In an estate near Pangbourne, Berkshire, 
which is being laid out for building, some 
three or four trenches have been found, 
roughly about 2 feet deep and between 10 
and 20 feet long, cut out in the chalk and 
filled with loose stuff, in which were bones 
of animals and fragments of Roman pottery. 
The trenches are on the side of a hill, and it 
is hoped that further exploration may be 
rewarded by more finds. 


% 

In a letter to the Zimes of August 30, Mr. St. 
Clair Baddeley, the President of the Bristol 
and Gloucestershire Archeological Society, 
recalls the results of excavations conducted, 
in 1899-1900, at the site of the Cistercian 
Abbey of Hayles by himself and Canon 
Bazeley, and goes on to describe some 
results of further excavations which he has 
been conducting for the present owner 
(Hugh Andrews, Esq., of Toddington) for 
two seasons. To the plan Mr. Baddeley is 
able to add a “western porch or galilee—one 
of those closed porches familiar to students 
of Cistercian architecture in France, but 
which are (with exception of Fountains, New- 
minster, and Byland) absent in England. 

“ At Hayles this porch did not extend (as at 
Fountains) the full width of the west front. 
It stood in front of (so as to enclose) the 
main doorway, which latter was double, and 
was flanked by triple jamb-shafts of blue lias. 
Its interior width was 13 feet 10 inches, 
with a depth of 17 feet 6 inches. This 
structure, rising on stout walls with heavily 
buttressed angles, may have reached to the 
base of the west window ; while adjoining it 
on the north side stood another structure, 
probably a priest’s business room and stair, 
covering an area of 11 feet square. A par- 
ticularly interesting find t:ereabouts (albeit 
not in site) has been portions of tiles with 
white slip designs, with figures of men and 
women on a circular disc, encircled with good 
Gothic inscription. These are by the same 
masterly hand made already familiar to us by 
the well-known Chertsey panels. In addi- 
tion to this finer kind has likewise been 
almost completed the other sixteen-tile pattern 
(Chertsey), having on a checky ground a 
circular scroll enclosing a large quatrefoil 
with floriated cusps. 

““Of the conventual buildings have now 


been farther recovered the dimensions of the 
kitchen and pantry, the frater, warming-par- 
lour, and subvault to dortour, as well as the 
walls for their entire length of the passage to 
the infirmary, the stair-angle (N.) and west 
wall of which last have been reached. There 
has also been in part opened up (rear of 
warming-parlour) the great culvert (or legen- 
dary underground passage), 3 feet 6 inches 
wide by 4 feet 6 inches deep, the lines of 
which will give us those of the rere dortours, 
both of the monks (W.) and lay brethren, 
east of the cellarer’s building. 

‘‘ Suffice it to state here that the frater, or 
refectory, was shorter than that of Beaulieu, 
the mother house of Hayles, measuring but 
116 feet by 29 feet. It was timber-roofed, 
and appears to. have been extensively rebuilt 
in the fifteenth century after a fire. At the 
southern end, lit by lancet windows, E.E. 
mouldings and caps and lias shafts occurred. 
The pulpit has entirely vanished, though the 
writer thinks portions of its panels (shallow- 
arcaded) may be recognized in a neighbour- 
ing garden. . . . Among objects found have 
been the half of the crossbar of a fourteenth- 
century ‘gypcitre’ of bronze inlaid with 
silver (niello), identification of which the 
writer owes to Mr. Dalton, of the British 
Museum, through the courtesy of Mr. C. H. 
Read. A complete bronze candlestick has 
been dated for me by my friend Mr. A. 
Hartshorne to circa 1480.” 


* 
The members of the Newcastle Society of 
Antiquaries made an excursion on September 
11 to Norham Castle and Ladykirk. At 
the castle the visitors were received by Sir 
Hubert Jerningham, who gave an interesting 
historical address. A distinctive feature of 
the place, he said, was the fact that it had 
never been a residence. It had never 
belonged, like Alnwick, Raby, and other 
places of that kind, to private individuals 
who made a fortress of their own house. 
That was a very important consideration to 
remember when looking at the place. It 
was the desire of William the Conqueror that 
at that place, at Wark, and generally on the 
Borders, military fortresses should be erected 
to protect the country against the incursions 
of the Scots. There were two main fords, 
one at Norham, well known and much used 
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by the monks, who founded Lindisfarne, and 
the other at Wark. The position of Norham 
Castle was a somewhat remarkable one. 
Turner, in his painting in the National 
Gallery, had a conception of what it must 
have been in former days, standing high 
from the river. Bishop Flambard, who was 
a very military Bishop, in 1029 carried out 
the plans which William the Conqueror and 
his son had confided to him, and then Bishop 
Pudsey considered it was not big enough, 
and enlarged it. The second point he would 
draw their attention to was that the castle 
was not a ruin of last century or the century 
before. It had been in ruins since 1603. 
The day Queen Elizabeth died Sir Robert 
Carey was dispatched to announce to 
James VI. of Scotland that he was James I. 
of England. He did that journey to Scot- 
land in two days, and only halted at 
Norham Castle. King James gave Sir 
Robert Carey the castle, and he sold it to 
the Lords of Dunbar, whose family still had a 
residence near. It was an incident, trivial in 
itself, that occurred there which ultimately 
had a glorious ending in the union of 
England and Scotland. An affray between 
Scotsmen, who had crossed the Tweed to 
plunder, and a number of soldiers from 
Norham Castle occurred in the village. 
Communications between the Kings of 
England and Scotland followed; with the 
result that an embassy was sent to King 
Henry VII. on the part of James IV. to ask 
the hand of Margaret Tudor. The request 
was granted, and the union resulted in the 
ultimate union of the two kingdoms. 


The Venice correspondent of the Morning 
Fost, writing under date September 9g, re- 
ports that during some excavations in the 
Piazza della Consolazione at Rome in the 
previous week a marble statue of the second 
or third century, representing a female 
figure carrying two fowls and a basket of fruit, 
was discovered. The statue is stated to be 
of considerable value. Beneath the plaster 
on the walls of the Villa Pandolfini, near 
Florence, there has just come to light a 
beautiful frieze, the work of Andrea del 
Castagno. The design consists of boys 
bearing ribbons and festoons of laurel in 
their joyous course along the walls, and the 





discovery completes the specimens of the 
artist’s skill which were removed from the 
Villa to Florence some fifty years ago. The 
present proprietor of the Villa has presented 
the newly found fragments of decoration to 
the State, so that they may be added to the 
others. 


¢ + & 
The September number of the official 
Bollettino d Arte contains an account of the 
Italian Archzological Mission in Crete 
during the season just over. After de- 
scribing the lamps and vases found in the 
palace at Phaistos, the report proceeds to 
narrate the discovery of the ancient temple 
at Prinia. The fragments of the frieze re- 
present the evolutions of a body of Amazons 
armed with lances and shields, while the 
statue of an enthroned goddess recalls the 
oldest specimens of archaic Greek art. 


e+ & ¢ 
The Zimes of September 14 had a long 
account of a recently. discovered dene-hole 
at Gravesend, which takes the unusual form 
of a twin-chamber cavern. The writer men- 
tioned the three purposes which have been 
suggested as possibly explanatory of the 
origin of these dene-holes—(1) as draw-wells 
for the extraction of chalk for manure; 
(2) as hiding-holes in time of peril and 
surprise; and (3) as underground store- 
houses for grain—and he went on to remark : 
‘‘ The Gravesend dene-hole is valuable from 
two points of view. In the first place, it is a 
twin-chamber cavern, a form rarely if ever 
met with; secondly, the evidence of its 
situation and the manner in which the shaft 
had fallen in, together with the fact that 
there is no reference to its existence in any 
of the ancient historical authorities of the 
county, all point to its having been unopened 
for many centuries. Probably it is more 
nearly in the state in which its architects 
left it than any other specimen in Kent or 
Essex. Unfortunately its use is required for 
another purpose, and it will be impossible to 
collect more evidence from it. The story of 
its discovery is sufficiently curious. A work- 
man was sinking a shaft in connexion with 
some building operations. While working at 
a depth of more than 50 feet from the sur- 
face, what he believed was the solid earth 
fell away beneath him and precipitated him 
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into the cave. Fortunately he was only un- 
pleasantly surprised.” The article described 
the position of the excavation, well hidden 
from the river, “the chief point of attack 
even in early times,” and gave a detailed 
account of the entrances to and construc- 
tion of the twin-chambers. From the details 
given the granary theory would appear to be 
the most applicable in this case. 


+ & ¢& 

“Mr. M. B. Cotsworth, F.G.S., of York,” 
says the Yorkshire Daily Fost of Septem- 
ber 16, “has made an interesting find in the 
boulder-clay cliffs at Filey. Whilst passing 
with his son, he noticed a green stone pro- 
jecting about 3 inches from the clay, and 
about 4 feet 6 inches above the sand. The 
stone had a curious ridge, on the edge of 
which clear evidence appeared of human 
workmanship. On pulling the stone out 
from the clay, the other side of the ridge 
revealed a corresponding clear artificial cut, 
which, it is presumed, was intended to be 
used as a thong-ridge, by which the weapon 
could be lashed to a handle to make it more 
effective. This is said to be a very much 
earlier form of weapon than the axe-heads 
made at much later dates, with holes pierced 
through them for the insertion of handles. 
As the position of the weapon in the un- 
broken clay showed that it had nearly 80 feet 
of the boulder clay deposited upon it, it must 
be very many thousands of years old, and 
have been swept down by the glacier which 
passed over most of Yorkshire during the 
Ice Age.” 


&¢ ¢ 
The Dorset Natural History and Antiquarian 
Field Club are proposing to elucidate with 
the spade, if possible, some of the problems 
in regard to the great Roman amphitheatre 
known as Maumbury Rings, near Dorchester. 
A committee has been formed, and condi- 
tional consents have been obtained from 
the Duchy of Cornwall, the landlords, and 
the Corporation of Dorchester, the lessees 
of the amphitheatre, to digging being done 
under expert supervision. The committee 
met on September 10, and, after mature 
consideration, decided to invite Mr. Chalkley 
Gould and Mr. W. H. St. John Hope (secre- 
tary of the Society of Antiquaries) to come 
to Dorchester to inspect the amphitheatre, 





and give the committee the benefit of 
their counsel ; and preparatory thereto they 
decided also to ask Mr. Feacey, architect, 
of Dorcester, kindly to make a large-scale 
contoured plan of the earthwork. 


+ + 

At Crowland Abbey, in the Lincolnshire 
Fens, the old custom of ringing the curfew 
bell at eight o’clock each evening has been 
revived. The bell was rung every night for 
many centuries at Crowland Abbey, but the 
custom ceased thirty years ago. The new 
Rector of the abbey now states that too 
many old customs are unfortunately allowed 
to lapse and die out, and with a view of 
preserving old links with the past he is 
having the curfew bell rung again. It may 
be noticed, in passing, that the curfew and 
the angelus are often confused. 


** The work of clearing away the whole of the 
modern buildings which had been placed 
in the ruins of Newport Castle,” says the 
Western Mail of August 28, is going on 
steadily. “It has already been in hand about 
twelve months, but there is yet a good deal 
to do before all of it is cleared so as to lay 
bare the original walls of the castle and allow 
the owners to decide what use the structure 
may hereafter be put to. A good deal of the 
place belongs to Lord Tredegar, but the 
Corporation has an interest in the ivy-mantled 
south-eastern tower, which is, apparently, the 
least touched by the hand of Time, the for- 
tunes of war, and modern vandalism. In 
some places the old walls had been covered 
with soil to a depth of about 12 feet by 
those who had successively used the place 
for commercial purposes during the last sixty 
or eighty years. Its last commercial use was 
as a brewery. 

“This soil has in some cases been quite 
cleared away, and the original walls laid 
bare. They are noble old walls, 5 to 6 feet 
thick. In some parts puddle had been used 
in the foundations. The original walls of 
the old chapel in the central tower and the 
well-preserved decorated ceiling have been 
laid bare. In the course of modernizing 
this interesting place the large altar window 
had been bricked up. 

“So far no trace has been found of the 
legendary secret passage from the river front 
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through the castle to Caerleon. There is, 
however, evidence that a waterway to within 
some portions of the castle existed. 

“The work which has been done has 
brought no ‘finds’ to light. But Lord 
Tredegar is having a very thorough and a 
very careful work carried out with a view to 
future adaptation—possibly restoration.” 


The excavation of the large tumulus at Wick, 
in Stoke Courcy Parish, Somerset, which was 
commenced last April by the Somerset 
Archeological Society and the Viking Club, 
has, during the past fortnight, been brought 
to a successful conclusion. The formation 
of the barrow, which has, we believe, not been 
included in the ‘‘ Victoria County History” 
list, though marked on the Ordnance Map, 
has proved to be, as anticipated last April, 
unique in England, if not in Europe, so far 
as can be ascertained from published records. 
The whole structure consisted of a mound of 
compactly piled local stone and earth of an 
average diameter of go feet, and height of 
9 feet. Within this was found a circular wall, 
well built of slabs of lias, enclosing a space 
27 feet in diameter, with an average height of 
3 feet 6 inches. This space was filled in 
with compact earth and stones, and rested on 
an apparently natural bed of clay overlying 
the lias rock. At about the level of the top 
of this wall, and within its circumference, 
were found three contracted interments of 
the Early Bronze Age, each accompanied by 
typical earthenware drinking-vessels, and in 
two cases by well-made flint implements. Of 
a central interment, which should have been 
found on the clay floor surrounded by the 
wall, no traces were found beyond scattered 
bones ; but its absence was fully compensated 
for by the interesting, and hitherto unre- 
corded discovery that the disturbance had 
been due to the Romans, who had left an 
unmistakable record of their presence in a 
typicai fragment of pottery and a coin of a 
later Emperor. Their excavation, although 
it had entirely missed the three interments 
already mentioned, had evidently disturbed 
others, the bones from which were found 
heaped together at no great distance from the 
surface of the tumulus, and below a depres- 
sion, which had been noted from the first as 
possibly due to previous exploration. Any 
VOL. III. 





interment which these ancient explorers found 
would probably be of the same type as those 
now disclosed. It is evident that the work 
has been carried out on the most scientific 
lines as regard care and thorough recording 
of each step of the operations, and we under- 
stand that the relics found are now to be seen 
in Taunton Castle Museum, where they will 
find their permanent resting-place. The fact 
that so far only five drinking-cups of the 
Early Bronze Age have been found in the 
county, all of which are now in the museum, 
renders the result of the work a valuable 
acquisition to the collection, and to the 
history of Somerset.’ A full report will be 
published in the Transactions of both socie- 
ties, and also issued to subscribers to the 
excavation fund in pamphlet form. Many 
illustrations are promised. The excavations 
were carried out under the direction of Mr. 
H. St. George Gray, who was ably assisted 
by the Rev. C. W. Whistler (a local secretary 
of the Somerset Archzological Society) and 
Mr. Albany F. Major (editor to the Viking 
Club). Applications for the report should 
be sent to Mr. Gray, at Taunton Castle, 


Somerset. 
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jotes on THest Susser 
Churches. 


By H. J. DANIELL. 





God gives all men all earth to love ; 
But, since man’s heart is small, 

Ordains for each one spot shall prove 
Beloved over all. 

Each to his choice, and I rejoice 
The lot has fallen to me 

In a fair ground—in a fair ground— 
Yea, Sussex, by the sea! 

KIPLING. 


eesty USSEX, although the last of the 
5 ta, seven kingdoms to embrace Chris- 
f| tianity, nevertheless, in 680, at the 

~~ instigation of St. Wilfrid, gave up the 
old heathen faith, and soon many small 
Saxon churches sprang up throughout the 
county. Of these few now remain but, in 
West Sussex traces can be found of them in 
the present edifices at Bosham and West- 
hampnett. The majority of West Sussex 
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churches were built at different periods, and 
in different styles, the Early English, perhaps, 
predominating. One, Mid-Lavant, dates 
only from the Restoration, though there was 
an earlier edifice on the same site. None of 
these churches are of any great size or of 
peculiar beauty of architecture, save those of 
Bosham, Boxgrove, Clymping, and Arundel, 
and of the three former of these it has been 
said : “ Bosham for antiquity ; Boxgrove for 
beauty ; Clymping for perfection.” 

The churches mentioned in this article 
are all in the Diocese of Chichester; three of 
them—Boxgrove, or as it was anciently called, 
Boxgrave, Tortington, aid Easebourne—were 
attached to priories, and one, Arundel, was a 
collegiate church. The last-mentioned is 
now divided into two parts, half being used 
as the parish church, half as the Fitzalan 
Chapel, the burying-place of the family of the 
Duke of Norfolk. 

Of the three churches compared above, 
Bosham was the place where St. Wilfrid first 
preached the Christian faith to the rude sea- 
faring South Saxons, and here, on the site of 
the old Roman basilica, he built the first 
Christian church in Sussex. Soon after the 
coming of Wilfrid, a small monastery was 
founded at, Bosham and presided over by one 
Dicul, an Irish monk, and concerning this 
monastery a pretty tradition is still rife. It 
chanced that the Danes made one of their 
frequent raids on the southern coast, and 
coming to Bosham, sacked and burnt the 
monastery there, and carried off the great 
church bell ; but as they were escaping with 
their ill-gotten gains, two Saxon ships came 
in pursuit. The Danes found that to lighten 
their ships they would have to leave the bell, 
so they threw it overboard, and there at the 
bottom of Bosham Harbour it lies to this day, 
and the country people say that when the 
neighbouring church bells are ringing, 
Bosham bell can be heard to sound, too, 
beneath the waves. 

Although to-day Boxgrove Church, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin and Saint Blase, is only 
the chancel of the old Priory Church, which 
in its time must have been one of the most 
majestic places of worship in the county, yet 
it is a fine building well worth a visit if only 
to see the painted roof, which dates from the 
time of Henry VIII., and the De la Warr 


sacellum or chantry, which stands on the 
south side of the present chancel. This 
chantry was erected in the year 1532, is 
ornamented with several coats-of-arms, and 
is inscribed, “of yt charite pray for y* souls 
of Thomas La Ware, and Elyzabeth hys 
Wyf.” There are six tombs without inscrip- 
tions, two of which are supposed to be those 
of Thomas de Poynings (died 1429), and 
Phillippa, Countess of Arundel, his wife. 

Clymping Church, with the exception of 
the tower, was rebuilt in 1253. The Norman 
tower has recesses for the ends of a draw- 
bridge, which seems to point to its having 
been erected with an eye to defensive 
purposes. 

One of the most interesting objects in the 
interior is the old chest with a slit for Peter’s 
Pence. These old chests are fairly common 
in West Sussex, but the Clymping example 
is one of the best in the neighbourhood. 

Perhaps it may not be generally known 
that the Primate Becket, when cited before 
the Council of Northampton in 1164, was 
summoned to appear, not as a peer of the 
realm, but for refusing to pay certain fees 
which were due from his Manor of Pagham, 
a village situated a couple of miles west of 
Bognor. The Archbishop’s secretary, Herbert 
de Boseham, is buried in the Church of 
Bosham. 

The Bishops of Chichester had several 
very fertile and productive manors in this 
neighbourhood, and, from the following edict, 
which was put forth by Bishop Rede in 1407, 
we may gather that they were pretty exten- 
sively poached. The edict runs as follows : 


Whereas it has come to our ears through trust- 
worthy sources that certain sons of damnation, whose 
names and persons are unknown, seduced by a 
devilish spirit and abandoning the fear of God, 
hunted in our snag at Selsey with hounds, nets, 
arrows, and other instruments, on the night of 
January 31%t; broke down the fences of the park, 
and dared to chase, slay, and carry away deer and 
other wild animals therein ; all and singular such 
persons are adjudged to have incurred the greater 
exc ication, to be pronounced upon them in 
every church in the deanery with upraised cross, 
bells ringing, and candles lighted. 





This seems to be an awful punishment for 
such an offence as poaching, but, as the 
author of the work* from which it is taken 


* Memorials of the See of Chichester (Stephens). 
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points out, Church lands were regarded as 
sacred, and game was preserved for food 
quite as much as for sport. But to turn to 
the interiors of these Sussex churches. 
Brasses, so common in most counties, are 
comparatively rare in West Sussex, the 
majority of those which now exist being 
plates of the seventeenth and late sixteenth 
centuries. There are examples at Fittle- 
worth, Tillington, and. Petworth, some 
matrices at Singleton, and a very good set, 
we believe, at Stopham, where the Barttelot 
family have resided since the fifteenth century ; 
but when the writer visited Stopham Church 
it was late in the afternoon and the stained 
glass windows made the building too dark to 
distinguish objects clearly. In Tortington 
Church there is an interesting brass, the 
a on which we venture to give in 
ull ; 
Behold and see a friend most deare 
The Lorde hathe taken him away 


Amend your lives whilst you be here 
For flesh and blood must nedes decay 


Roger Gratwik, Lorde of the mannor of Tor- 
tington Cheynesse, and patrone of this Church. 
Ended this mortall life y° xxv day of July 1596. 


Made by William Gratwik of Eastmallinge 
in Kentt, his executor. 


Although poor in brasses, yet West Sussex 
is rich in frescoes, the examples at Cocking, 
Aldingbourne, Arundel, and Ford, all being 
in a good state of preservation. 

The Cocking example represents the 
appearance of the angel to the shepherds at 
the Nativity. It dates from 1220. That at 
Aldingbourne is a St. Christopher, of later 
date, while at Arundel the painting is in the 
form of a wheel, but its meaning is doubtful. 

At Ford the frescoes are supposed to date 
from the fifteenth century. The chief 
represents the Doom: On the left-hand side 
of the kingpost over the chancel arch are 
several figuresf the chief being that of the 
Blessed Virgin; on the right-hand side is 
our Lord, and the devil hurling souls into 
the mouth of the pit with a pitchfork. On 
one side of the kingpost at the bottom, 
between the braces, are the figures of a man 
and a woman rising from their coffins ; on 
the other side are two figures coming in 
boats, to illustrate the passage which occurs 


in the Revelation—‘‘and the sea gave up the 
dead which were in it.” 

At Ford, too, is an ancient altar slab, one 
of those, doubtless, which were removed by 
the orders of Edward VI., and in place of 
which the clergy were ordered “to set up 
a table in some convenient place of the 
chancel within every church or chapel to 
serve for the ministration of the blessed 
Communion,” an order which, to judge 
from the contest between Bishop Day of 
Chichester and the Lord Chancellor, we 
may presume the neighbouring clergy were 
very unwilling to obey. In fact, the Chan- 
cellor of the diocese, in 1551, received a 
letter from the authorities telling him ‘that 
“their do yett remaine (in whomsoever the 
faulte may be) aulters standyng in sondraye 
churches withyn the diocese of Chichestre,” 
and ordering him to carry out the decree.. 

Some of the Sussex bells are very ancient, 
with curious inscriptions. That at Barnham 
is inscribed “Ave Maria gratize plena.” 
Two at Cocking and Easebourne are said to 
be taken from the old chapel of the castle 
of the Bohuns at Cowdray, near Midhurst. 
They are inscribed “Santa Anna ora pro 
nobis.” Another Cocking bell is inscribed 
‘‘Sancte Johannes ora pro nobis,” while 
there is one at East Dean which bears “ Hal 
Mari ful of Gras.” 

In Barnham Church there was a chantry 
founded by John le Taverner in 1409, but it 
was removed forty years later. 

As regards the remaining features which 
we should expect to see in the churches, 
there are Easter sepulchres at Bepton and 
Cocking, and ancient stained glass is to be 
found at Fishbourne and Stopham. The 
glass at this place was the work of Roelandt, 
a Fleming, and was removed from the hall 
of the old manor-house. At Petworth, 
Racton, and Westhampnett are three curious 
tombs with figures, a cross between a per- 
pendicular recessed tomb, and a seventeenth- 
century ‘ desk-kneeler.”” They are to Sir 
John Dawtrey (1527), Gunter, and Richard 
Sackville respectively. The Gunters were 
a family which originally came from Gilleston 
in Wales, one member of which helped 
King Charles II. to escape from England 
after the Battle of Worcester. There are 
“desk-kneeler” monuments to another 
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Gunter at Racton, to Adrian Stoughton 
(1635) at West Stoke, and to Joan Browne 
(1584) at Midhurst, and a fine monument 
in Easebourne Church to the first Viscount 
Montagu (1592). He is represented kneeling 
at a desk on which rests his helmet, while 
his two wives’ effigies lie recumbent below 
him. He was Chief Standard Bearer of 
England, a Knight of the Garter, and a 
Privy Councillor. According to his epitaph, 
“in the year 1553 was employed by 
Queen Mary in an honourable ambassage 
to Rome. ... which he performed to his 
great honour and commendation.” He 
married first Lady Jane Ratcliffe, daughter 
of Robert, Earl of Sussex. His second wife 
was Magdalene Dacre. 

About the year 1440 we find that two 
persons, Robert and William Pratt, of Ock- 
ley, were cited by the Bishop of Chichester 
to appear in the parish church of Alding- 
bourne, and there to answer to a charge of 
practising unlawful arts. They confessed, 
and had to “present themselves at the 
Church of Guildford in shirt and breeches 
only, each holding a wax candle weighing 
half a pound, to march in procession round 
the churchyard and church before service, 
and ‘remain kneeling at the chancel steps 
until the offertory. At the offertory they 
were humbly to give up the wax lights to 
the priest. The same ceremony was to be 
gone through on two following Sundays in 
the parish churches of Dorking and Ockley.”* 

Aldingbourne was a manor of the Bishops 
of Chichester, of which the Primate claimed 
part. Here Bishop Bickley died in 1596, 
and the letters of the Bishop’s steward, in 
1220, contain many requests for foxhounds 
to stop the plague of foxes in Aldingbourne 
Manor. 

In Aldingbourne Church there used to be 
a small cell in the roof, probably the dwelling 
of a chantry priest. In the churchyard, on 
one of the flat altar tombs, are the marks of 
picks made in the old smuggling days, when 
the “ free-traders ” found these hollow tombs 
excellent hiding-places for their cargoes. 

Before leaving the subject of West Sussex 
churches we should mention one object of 
interest which hangs in Westbourne Church, 
on the extreme western boundary of the 


* Memorials of the See of Chichester. 





county. This is-no less than a French 
tricolour taken by Captain Oldfield, Royal 
Marines, from a French battery at Cape 
Nicolaimole, inthe island of San Domingo, 
April, 1794. Captain Oldfield afterwards 
died, a prisoner, of wounds received at the 
siege of Acre. Berthier, the French General, 
writing to Sir Sidney Smith and informing 
him of Oldfield’s death, said of the latter: 
“He died among us, and carried to the 
grave the honour and esteem of the French 
army.” 

The descendants of this gallant officer 
still own an ancient house in the neighbour- 
hood of Westbourne. 
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@ Mote on Lead Coffins. 


By LAWRENCE WEAVER, F.S.A. 
—<>—__. 


re: \EAD coffins are not a wildly attractive 
ts subject, but they have their own 


| place in the history of decoration as 
well as of leadwork. 

The example now illustrated from the } 

Maidstone Museum was found in 1869 at 

Milton-next-Sittingbourne, and is_ highly 

characteristic of Romano-British work. The 














SOUTHOVER CHURCH, LEWES. 


cross ornaments were made by pressing into 
the sand bed, before the lead sheet was cast, 
turned wooden rods of bead and reel design. 

The same rod treatment, and also the rings, 
occur on Romano-British ossuaries and coffins 
at the British Museum, the latter now un- 
fortunately in the basement, and inaccessible 
for inspection. 
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ROMANO-BRITISH COFFIN, MAIDSTONE MUSEUM. 
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The coffin of William de Warenne, at 
Southover Church, Lewes, is one of the 
simplest of the medizeval types, and in general 
treatment is more akin to the Roman coffins 
than to the examples with elaborate tracery 
that exist (but unhappily out of sight) at the 
Temple Church, London. In the latter 
some of the tracery panels are enclosed by 
rope-mouldings, always a favourite plumber’s 
ornament. In many cases the pattern would 
simply be a rope pressed into the sand. 

A similar network decorates the lead reli- 
quary at St. Eanswith’s Church, Folkestone, 
but in that case the lines are formed of dots 
instead of rope-moulding. 

It is of interest to note that the lead-coffin 
makers of to-day sometimes scratch a network 
on their handiwork—a queer survival. 

Lead is obviously an equally suitable 
material for a heart casket, and I illustrate a 
very interesting example which is in the 
British Museum. 

On the lid is a spear-head enclosed by a 
garter, and engraved on the bowl are the 
words: “Here lith the Harte of Sir Henry 
Sydney. Anno Domini 1586.” 

I am indebted to J. H. Allchin, Esq., 
curator of the Museum, Maidstone, and to 
S. G. Hewlett, Esq., for kind permission to 
reproduce photographs. 
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Gn Did Sbropshire Mote: Book. 


By HENRIETTA M. AUDEN, F.R.Hist.Soc. 
os 


HERE has recently come into my 
hands an old note-book belonging, 
in 1689, toa certain Richard Wood, 
of the parish of Condover, Salop. 
He was, apparently, a prosperous farmer, 
living either in the village of Condover or at 
the outlying hamlet of Bourton, which was 
the home of several generations of the Wood 
family. He used the little book for some 
twenty years, and a second Richard Wood, 
perhaps his grandson, used it after him. 
There were three contemporary Richard 
Woods in the parish of Condover at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century ; but the 
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owner of the pocket-book seems to have 
been the Richard who, we learn from the 
Condover registers, in 1668 married Dorothy 
Bowyer, and was the father of Roger (who 
died an infant), John, Elizabeth, Mary, 
Peter, Martha, and Beatrice. Dorothy, wife 
of Richard Wood, died in 1724, and Richard 
Wood in 1728. The second owner of the 
book was apparently the Richard Wood who 
died in 1749, when comparatively a young 
man, though taking a full share in all the 
business of the parish. 

A still later member of the family used 
the brown leather note-book ; for on one page 
are entered the names of the children of 
Benjamin Wood and his wife, Hannah 
Deakin, who were married in 1749. The 
entries seem to be made from memory, as 
the eldest daughter is there called Elizabeth, 
though she was baptized Beatrice; pro- 
bably she was called Bet by her relations. 

The first owner of the book was of an 
economical mind, and at one end he wrote 
business matters and at the other, ap- 
parently, words of songs. The first begins: 


Over hills and high mountaines longe time 
have I gone 

And all downe by the fountains by my selfe 
all a lone 

Through bushes and briers being void of all 


care 
Through perills and dayngers for the love of 
my dere ; 


and so on; for three or four verses, written 
as prose, with no stops, and capital letters 
where you least expect them. A page 
farther on is very carefully written : 


Though time be fresh and green it soon doth 
fade away 

For the bird in June will change her tune 
that sang so sweet in May: 

Then make good use of time whilst you do 
heare remaine 

Lest you should cry, when you should dye 

My time was spent in vaine. 


Let us plant the urb of grace in all our harts 
anew 

And if we repent of time ill-spent, wee shall 
neare taste of rue: 

Rue is a bitter urb not pleasant to the taste 

It fills the hart with greef and smart, whilst 
pretious time doth wast. 

Then make good use of time our God to 


glorifi 
Then shall we rest and our hopes be blest to 
all eternity. 
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Over the leaf, much less carefully written 
and spelt, is part of an effusion not in 
modern taste, in which a young wife and 
old husband complain of one another. She 
says: ‘I could not see deformeté, his 
monné made me blinde”; and from what 
follows the old man had apparently got a 
bad bargain for his money. Sandwiched 
with these pages of rhyme are business 
entries : 


‘Mem. September y* 30, 1695: Pd y* 
Malisha (z.¢., Militia) money to John Oram, 
it came to ogs. gd., and Mr. Owen for part, 
045. ood.” 

‘“‘ May y® 86, 1700: Mr. Brickdall put his 
mare in our ground.” (Mr. Brickdall was 
Vicar of Condover from 1664 to 1705.) 
Then added in a different ink is: “and was 
taken out December y* 16t*, 1700.” “ May 
y® 4%, 1702: Robert Brooks Heifers ware 
put in our ground; Rich. Ekin y* same day. 
Richard Chidleys Heifer was put in y* ro 
of May ; Evan Griffis horse was put in y® 12 
of May.” 

“ May y* 13", 1703: Mr. Brickdall horse 
was put in our ground, and hee was taken 
out about a weeke before May, 1704.” 


Timothy Gaynam’s heifer and Mr. Gwynn’s 
mare also are noted as pastured in’ 1704; 
while on another page is a note of Octo- 
ber 16, 1703, that Robert Browne put his 
oxen, and Richard Owen his mare, “in our 
ground.” 


There is a note also of another boarder : 
“‘ Mr. Hosier’s man Samuell begun to be of 
our table, Dec. y® 7, 1701.” 


The other end of the book contains 
similar entries of man and beast : 


“Mr. Thomas Adderly came to us to 
table, November y* 12, 1703.” 

“Mr. Smallmans horse came _heare, 
November y* 13", 1703.” ; 

“Decembr y® 1**, 1703: Received of Mr. 
Adderley 02/4. oos. ood.” 

“March y® 22, 1703: Received of Mr. 
Adderley 02/7. 19s. 06d.” 

“Mr. John Spencer came to us to table 
February y* 28, 1703.” 

“ And Mrs. Spencer came March y* 16%, 
1703.” 





“ Received in part May y* 3, 1704, 
04/t. 00s. ood.” 

“Mr. Ravenshaw and his Wife and 2 chil- 
dren came to us to table June y* 26%, 
1704.” 


In another hand : 


“Rect to y° 21 day of Aug*, - 1704, 
44. os. od. p’. Richard Wood.” 

“* Received to y* 2™¢ day of Oct. 1704, of 
Mr. Ravenshaw 03-00-00.” 

**Novemb' y* 17, 1704: Received of 
Mr. Ravenshaw two pound in full for y*\ 
time that hee borded with us o2/#. oos. ood. 
p’. Richard Wood.” 


The Condover register tells us that on 
October 15, 1704, Alice, daughter of John and 
Alice Ravenshaw, was baptized at Condover. 
Perhaps this was one of the two children 
mentioned, or a little sister of theirs. These 
entries make the reader wonder if Richard 
Wood were of Bourton, where it does not 
seem likely that people would wish to board, 
or whether, like members of his family of a 
later day, he kept the village inn. He was 
evidently a man of substance, keeping men 
and maids ; for several pages are devoted at 
the business end of the book to his accounts 
of their wages. The first one mentioned is 
Jane, who came in 1694, at 15s. the year, 
and had also a “ pare of shooes.” The next 
year the wages rose to 18s., and so each year 
till, in 1699, she was to have £1 6s. Then 
follows an entry of corn given to Will Jones, 
which seems to have been a form of wages, 
given quarterly. The first strike was 3s. 4d., 
the second 3s. 8d., the third and fourth each 
4s. 3d. The next entries are: 


“ Mem‘, What Charlles hath of his wages 
for y® yeare 97 : 

“ Allowed his father to buy his throck and 
drawes o25. 06d. 

“Given his mother at Shrewbury 023. o6¢.” 


And similar entries for a page and a half, 
from which we learn that a pair of shoes cost 
3s-, a hat 1s. 6d., and stockings 1s. 3d. He 
had 3d. given him “to goe to y* race,” and 
6d. given on “ Sant Stevens day,” which was 
all counted into his wages for 1699 of £1. 
Charles seems to have been succeeded by 
Robin, who had ros. of his wages given him 
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at “S*. Andrewes faire.” (Condover Church 


is dedicated to St. Andrew, but there is now 
no tradition of a fair ever having been held 
there.) 

Robin seems to have possessed an “ Ante ” 
in the place of parents, and his wage seem 
to have come to £1 os. 4}d., of which he 
had 4s. 14d. given him at “Ester.” “Ned” 
came on May 5, 1697, but there is no further 
record of him, and the page is filled up with 
the notes that “Will. Gewen put his sheep 
in our ground. May y* 6 and they went 
away July y* 10%,” 

“ Dect y* 20%: Then reckoned with John 
Crowther for worke and there was due to 
him 07s, ood., and y® draineing in y* poolles 
was unreconed for.” 

(There are traces of old pools at Bourton, 
which are, perhaps, those referred to.) 

Then come four pages of “what Jane 
hath had of her wages, reckoned with her 
for some things as we bought for her,” from 
which we learn the price of a good many 
things. A straw hat cost 1s. ; a “ petycote 
and makinge,” 3s. 6d.; a “mantue and 
making,” 7s. ; a “ hancherchef and 2 a perns,” 
4s. 2d.; a “pare of bodeys,” 2s. 6d. Shoes 
were a constant expense, and the leather and 
nails for mending them and her clogs were 
bought specially. As she grew older, more 
money was given out to her, and in 1700 
she had 1s. “given to her to come to the 
Wakes,” and the next year 6d. “given her 
when she went to the Shooe.” (Shrewsbury 
Show was a great day in the eighteenth cen- 
tury.) The last item of expenditure for her 
was 6d. “given her to pay for a wheel,” and 
then she passes out of the book after seven 
years’ service.* 

The next page is given to Will Farmer 
and his wages, in 1698: “Given him to by 
him to shirts 8s.”; “for a pare of cloth 
stokings 1s. 1d.”; “for a pare of gloves as 
he had of mee 1s.” ; ‘Given him at Estear to 
goe home 6d.”; ‘‘ Given to his mother to by 
him 2 shifts 6s.” Will stayed till June, 
1701, and there are two more pages of items 
given to him. He “fecthe his Mother a 
Loade of Coles” in the summer of 1699, 
which accounted for 12s. He had 6d. to 

* We hope she is not the Jané Cartwright whose 
illegitimate daughter by Thomas Wood, junior, was 
baptized at Condover in January, 1701-02. 


“goe to y® race”; 1s. given him at St. 
Andrew’s Fair ; 6d. given him to “ goe to a 
Cocking” ; 1d. paid him for “ Sparrerbills ” ; 
and 2s. paid for a leather apron. He seems 
to have become a dandy before he left, for 
just before the entry of 6d. given him on 
Christmas Day is “ Paid for cravats 2s. 4d.” 
His wages were apparently £2 12s. a year. 

Then come entries as to the wages of 
“ Jack,” in 1702, who had £1 a year, and of 
George Williams, who had £1 tos. in 1704. 
“ Sam ” came in 1701, andentries in another 
handwriting speak of 6d. “given him by my 
father,” 2s. 6d. “given him by my sister,” 
of 1s. 6d. charged “for keeping his sheep,” 
and 1s. given to him on Hughlee Wakes 
Sunday. His year’s wages were £2 17s. 6d. 
Rowland Jones came, in 1702, for £3, and 
in May, 1703, Thomas Floyd for £2 13s. 
Lewis Humphreys, in May, 1704, was cheaper 
still at £1 10s. Maid-servants seem to have 
been content with £1 6s., for “ Mary” came 
May 11, 1702, “ Dianah,” May 8, 1703, and 
Jone Jones on May 10, 1704, each for that 
wage. Jone was given 6d, “by my sister 
Bett,” and ros. was paid for her to ‘* David 
of the Mill.” In 1703, the Condover registers 
mention David Jones and Jone his wifé, so 
perhaps this was that couple. Jone, how- 
ever, counted as a member of the Wood 
household, for 2d. is paid for her “ Receiving 
the Sacrament,” and the same is given for 
Lewis Humphreys in 1706. He had 6d. 
“given to him by my mother,” and a good 
deal spent on his clothes. ‘“ Nell,” in 1705, 
was, like Lewis, a less expensive servant, for 
her wages were 18s. Apparently she was 
one of two maids, for Elizabeth Marson 
came on May 8, 1704, for £1 16s., and 
remained till May 10, 1706, when she was 
succeeded by “Mary.” ‘The 2d. for her as 
a communicant was duly paid, so she was 
probably older than some of her predeces- 
sors, She seems to have died in 1709, and 
have been buried at Condover on June 5 of 
that year. 

Interspersed with these accounts are various 
reckonings, such as : 


“Sep. 26 (99): Thomas Betchcott had 
a stricke of Corne we sold then at 045, 03d., 
and I payd 2 quarters pole money for him, 
o2s. ood. July, he had a pound of hops, 
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o1s. ord. For another strike of Corne, 
025. 06d.” 

“Mr. Bayley put his mare in our ground 
Aprill y* 28%, 1704, and she went away 
May y° 31.” 

“ May 2, 1703: Reckoned with y* Smyth, 
and hee owes mee 035. ood. 

** Lent him more, ors. 06d. 

“For milk, ozs, o24d. 

** Nov. 7, 1703: Reckoned with the Smith 
till that time and hee owes me 035. o2d. 

“July 9: Reconed wt» y* Smyth till May 
last for keeping y* Cow and y* work, and I 
owe him o6s. ood.” 


Then come more entries of pasturage of 
animals: Thomas Tecko’s cow, Thomas 
Gosnell’s cow and bull, and William Archer’s 
sheep in 1701 ; John Bishop’s horse in 1705, 
and a note of the purchase on June 13, 
1704, of “4 weathers and a tupe”’ from John 
Crowther for £1 1s. 6d., with sixpence given 
in earnest. Other reckonings with the smith 
show that in 1699 corn was 4s. gd. and 5s.-2d. 
the strike, the highest price mentioned in 
the book. 

These notes are the last in the writing of 
its first owner, and then we come to that of 
another Richard Wood, who, as Petty Con- 
stable, makes a rough copy of his present- 
ment to the Assizes of July 25, 1735, for the 
township of Bourton: “As to the Charge 
Given, I have Not Anything to present to 
y° Best of My Knowledge.” He also 
makes returns of the “ Vagrant Money” 
levied on the parishes of Condover and 
Pulverbatch in 1723-24, and writes them in 
the middle of the book after some similar 
accounts, entered by its first owner, of “ the 
County Bridge Money assessed on the two 
parishes in April, 1700,” and a long list of 
“‘y¢ pound rate of Condover,” which gives 
the name of Richard Wood as assessed at 
423. There are few persons assessed at 
over £20. Roger Owen, Esq., heads the 
list with £80, and payments for other land, 
and after him the chief men were William 
Hodges, £38 ; Richard Wood, £23; Robert 
Minshaw, £28; Nathaniell Edgley, £423 ; 
Samuell Daker, £28; Mr. Brickdall, £20; 
Mr. Owen, for tyth, £20; and John Oram, 
#25. There are two other Woods on the 
list: John Wood, £9, and Charles Wood, 
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£1. The outlying hamlets do. not-seem to 
be included in the assessment. 

The second Richard Wood collected re- 
ceipts, and there are several jotted down on 
odd pages. “John Ravenshaw’s receipt for 
Black ink” reads strangely in days of penny 
bottles, but was probably good, though we 
have doubts as to his red ink, which had 
white lead in it. 

The following is a specimen of the farriery 
receipts : 


“A receipt for A Beast y* is Bound In 
the Body: Take A handfull of Tobacko, 
Dry it well and Rub it to Dust, and 2 Quarts 
of New Barme, 2 penyworth of Salet Oyle 
and 2 New Layd Eggs Shells, and some 
doule from under a Ducks Whinge Chopt 
very small. Mix all Theses togeather and 
give it y®° Beast and Walk y* Beast About 
After, and with Gods Blessing it will doe.” 


He also had an ear for rhyme, and care- 
fully copied ‘‘ Parson John Hodges Verses,” 
though we have no clue as to who that 
parson was, though Thomas Hodges, Vicar 
of Bromfield, took a wedding in Condover 
Church in 1779, and George Hodges, Rector 
of Wolstaston, and Rector of Wentnor, was 
buried in 1780 at Condover. 


Wisdom descends from ye bright orbe above 

To teach her Children how to live in Love. 

Who waits for others’ shooes it is well known 

Had need to keep a Cobbler of his own. 

Who gives thee learning acts a nobler deed 

Then he that doth thy Body cloth and feed. 

Well to consider how ill husbands fair 

Would maké a man bad husbandry forsware. 

When freinds wee need not then our freinds abound 

But when we want freinds then few freinds are 
found. 

Why should the drunkard strive his acts to smother 

Drink runs but from one Hogshead to another, 

Women, Wine, Cards and dice with halks and 
hounds 

Reduce men’s vast estates to lesser bounds. 

When I a searvant had, I had one then 

When two I had, but half a one, and when 

I had three, I had none at all, thus was I searved 
by 1, 2, 3 and all. 

When lands and freinds are gone and wealth takes 
whing 

Then learning’s prized then learning’s a brave 
thing. 

Where beauty, virtue and true grace do meett 

The harmony is admirable sweett. 

When Reason Will and power all comply 

With heavenly Wisdom, there are harmony. 
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The verses can hardly rank as poetry, but 
their sentiments are irreproachable, and with 
them we say farewell to our study of the old 


Condover, 
September, 1907. 


a a 


Some Books of Walue in 
their Dap. 


By THE Rev. W. C. GREEN, M.A., RECTOR OF 
HEPworRTH, Diss. 


> 


EW value old books nowadays; 
booksellers will hardly offer waste- 
paper price for them. But of a 
few on my shelves, which had 

their value in their day, and may still be of 

interest to some, it seems worth while to set 
down a few facts. 





1. SERVIUS’S VIRGIL. 


Every scholar is familiar with the name of 
Servius as a commentator on Virgil. Servius, 
a grammarian, lived about the beginning of 
the fifth century. Doubtless his commen- 
tary rested on the labours of earlier anno- 
tators ; it was also much changed and inter- 
polated by the transcribers of the Middle 
Ages. But, as it stands, it contains much 
that is valuable, and ranks as the most im- 
portant of the Latin Scholia, The text was 
improved and purified by R. Stephanus 
(Estienne) in his edition, Paris, fol., 1532. 

This book I possess: a book beautifully 
printed, pleasant to read in, of paper not 
dazzling or shiny (as the manner of this age 
is). It is complete from cover to cover. 

On the title-page is the well-known tree 
of R. Stephanus’s editions, with the motto 
Noli altum sapere, sed time. The verses 
bearing the name of Octavius Augustus 
follow; but no one thinks them to be 
written by the Emperor Augustus. Then 
comes a life of Virgil, attributed to Alius 
Donatus, the grammarian, but some think it 
was by a Tiberius Donatus. 





Of the body of the work the arrangement 
is this: A paragraph of the poet’s lines is 
printed—about ten; then the commentary 
on these, and so throughout, In the margin 
are capital letters (from A to H in each page) 
for convenient reference. There are 707 
pages to the end of the ned. ‘Then 
follows an index of the things explained. 
And another title-page introduces “ Correc- 
tions and Varieties of Readings,” by Joannes 
Pierius Valerianus. These were printed 
1529. To them is prefixed a dedication to 
Julius of the Medicean family, with much 
praise of that family as patrons of learning. 
And at the end is a short letter to a friend, 
Janus Parrhasius, dated June 19, 1521. 
After an’ index to these notes the date of 
printing is again given—October, 1529. 

There is nothing on any fly-leaf to show 
the earlier possessors of the book, but there 
are three names in it that are of interest to 
me. There is a book-plate with shield and 
arms, and the name Edward Craven Haw- 
trey, our well-known Eton Headmaster ; and 
facing it a book-plate with shield and arms, 
and Rev. Edmund Maturin. On the reverse 
of this leaf is written Payne, and lower down 
E. C. Hawtrey, 1815, in the same hand- 
writing, which is not Dr. Hawtrey’s. E.R. 
Payne was a Kingsman who became Rector 
of this parish (Hepworth) in 1819. Maturin 
was also a Kingsman, and held a King’s 
College living till 1869. I think it prob- 
able that Payne was the first possessor, then 
Maturin, from whom, by gift or purchase, it 
came to Hawtrey. It was sold in a book- 
sale at Liverpool about 1860: one of my 
colleagues at the College bought it for a 
mere nothing, and gave it to me. 

Thus it has successively belonged to four 
Etonians and Kingsmen. Payne was twelve 
years senior to Hawtrey; Maturin a few 
years younger. 


2. BENTLEY'S HORACE. 


Mine is the Amsterdam edition, 1713, 4to. 
The first edition was at Cambridge, 1711. 

It is dedicated Roberto Harleio, Baroni de 
Wigmore, Comiti Oxonit. 

Bentley in his preface to the reader states 
the principles that guided him in his emenda- 
tions, and foretells their final acceptance by 
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all good scholars. Time has hardly fulfilled 
this prophecy; but Bentley was a genius 
from whose notes we learn much, even when 
we disagree with his conclusion. 

No trace appears of its previous possessors. 
My father gave it to me while a boy at Eton. 


3. BENTLEY’s “ DISSERTATION ON THE 
EPISTLES OF PHALARIS.” 


This edition is one of 1817; the original 
one was published in 1699. I suppose no 
one now doubts the spuriousness of the 
Epistles; yet they were long admired as 
genuine. Boyle, with all the learning of 
Oxford, stood against Bentley; so did the 
wit and satire of Swift and Atterbury. 
Bentley’s work is, indeed, a storehouse of 
learning. 


4. “Tacitus 1N ITALIAN,” By GIORGIO 
Dati OF FLORENCE; PRINTED IN VENICE 
BY BERNARDO GIUNTI, 1589. 


On the title-page is a name which I can- 
not make out: one words looks like M/ezzo- 
fulcee. On a blank page at the end is ned/a 
Catedrale d Terracina, 1707, and then 
Templum hoc Apollinis Sollio (?) architectus 
fecit ; then what looks like d# Monsr. O/din, 
and, in another hand, £x libris Cli Hyeronimt. 

Of the translation I have read but little. 
The late G. Waring, of Oxford, from whom 
it came to me, thought it very good. Annals 
and Histories are numbered consecutively as 
Annals up to Book XX: 

It is prefaced by a letter from Bernardo 
Giunti to Cardinal Francesco Moresini. 


5. “ScapuL# Lexicon” (folio): London, 
Harper, 1537. 

A work of wonderful learning, and useful 
even now to anyone who wishes to see all 
derivatives grouped under their Greek 
original. John Scapula puts it thus in an 
introductory couplet : 


Hic voci sedes defertur prima parenti, 
Quam certo soboles ordine subsequitur. . 


No.name of a possessor appears in this 
book, but marginal notes throughout prove 
learning and wide reading in some one who 
owned it long ago. 





6. “EmBassy TO THE GREAT CHAM OF 
TARTARY, OR EMPEROR OF CHINA” 
(“ Beschryving von t’ Gesandschap der 
Nederlandsche oost-Indische Com- 
pagnie aan den Grooten Tartarischen 
Cham, nu Keyzer vein China”). A 
Dutch book. 


A long title-page on the next leaf enume- 
rates the varied contents of the book. The 
writer was Joan Nieuhof. It was printed 
at Antwerp for the Jesuit Society, 1666. 
The actual expedition lasted twenty-two 
months out from Batavia and back. The 
embassy reached Pekin, and were received 
by the Emperor. Much detail is given of 
Court ceremonies, dresses, and customs. 
Then follow chapters on matters of Chinese 
history, on the severai provinces, on the 
Government, letters, writing, manufactures, 
religion, temples ; on natural produce; on 
the Tartar invasion. Several chapters are 
occupied with an account of the first preach- 
ing of Christianity in China. 

The whole is abundantly illustrated by 
most curious plates, good of their kind, from 
drawings taken on tne spot. Of these there 
are more than 150. 

The book came to me from the widow of 
an uncle ; to him probably from a Mrs. Van 
Hagen, a friend of my father’s in early life. 


7. “ HisToIRE NATURELLE DES RAINETTES, 
DES GRENOUILLES, ET DES CRAPAUDS.” 


This book was bought by my father at the 
sale of Provost Goodall’s books in 1840, 
and with it another French book, Donovan's 
History of some Rare Birds. What the 
merits of these books may be as natural 
history I cannot pronounce; their illustra- 
tions made them very attractive to us children 
in those early days. The “ Frog Book,” as 
we called it, much amused us. The plates 
are very curious; they appear to me well 
done. 

But one most noticeable thing about the 
book is on the title-page. It was printed in 
Paris An XI.” This date reminds us how 
France for a while supplanted anno Domini 
by a new origin of years: 1803 was the 
actual date of the book. 

At the beginning are some particulars 
about Daudin and his other works in a 
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beautiful, clear, print-like writing by Dr. 
Goodall. Provost Goodall took much in- 
terest in some branches of natural history, 


especially conchology. 
Donovan's Birds passed to my elder brother. 


8. LUCRETIUS. 9. JUVENAL AND 
PERSIUS. 


These two books were the “ leaving books” 
given to upper boys leaving Eton by Keate 
and by Hawtrey. The Lucretius has 
this inscription: “Edward Green dedit Dr. 
Keate, S.T.P., March, 1823.” But this is 
in my father’s handwriting. E. Green was 
my youngest uncle, a pupil in my father’s 
house during his Eton schooldays. As a 
text this Lucretius, of course, has no value 
after the labours of Lachmann and Munro. 
But it is a beautifully printed book, a square 
and not very thick folio, bound strongly and 
well. 

Hawtrey’s “leaving book” is in binding 
more ornate— morocco—each page red- 
bordered, the edges gilt. The date is 
showed by Zxcudebat Carolus Whittingham, 
1845. In clearness of print Keate’s book 
bears the palm, but both are excellent. The 
inscription (printed) is: ‘“Gulielmo Carolo 
Green ab Etona discedenti bona omnia et 
fausta ominatus d. d. E. C. Hawtrey, Magister 
Informator, A.D. MDCCCLI.,” my name being 
written in by himself. 


10. Tasso’s “ JERUSALEM DELIVERED.” 


A beautifully bound copy in one largish 
volume. ‘This is also from Dr. Hawtrey, a 
gift given to me just before my marriage. 

Written in it is: “Gulielmo Green hunc 
librum e bibliothece suz reliquiis veteris 
cum patre ipsius amicitiz qualecunque 
pvnpoovvov, ipsi quoque bona omnia et fausta 
nuptiisque felicibus ominatus, D. D., E. C. H. 
Coll: Etonens: Preepos: A.S., CI0.IOCCCLVIII.” 

Hawtrey sold a good many books when 
he moved into the Lodge as Provost in 


1853. 


11. *ScHERZI METRICI.” 


This book, though very small, I prize, as 
coming from my dear old head master. It 
was printed 1835, not published, but pre- 
sented “a quei pochi amici cui piacque 
It contains 


measesse aliquid putare nugas.” 





some excellent versions from Greek, Latin, 
and English into Italian and German. 

Dr. Hawtrey gave this book to my wife 
when we were at Eton in 1859, inscribed 
** Dall’ autore.” 


12. “THE WorRKS OF JACOB BEHMEN.” 


This curious book contains: (1) The 
Threefold Life of Man; (2) The Answers 
to Forty Questions concerning the Soul ; 
(3) The Treatise of the Incarnation, in 
three parts; (4) The Clavis, or an explana- 
tion of some principal points and expressions 
in his writings. With figures, illustrating 
his principles, left by the Rev. William 
Law, M.A. 

This edition of “the Teutonic Theosopher” 
was printed in London for Joseph Richardson, 
1763. What is the history of its translation 
into English I do not know. The answers 
to the Forty Questions were sent to his 
friend Dr. Balthazar Walter, who visited 
Behmen in 1620; a letter written to Walter 
by Behmen attests this. - “ When they were 
first printed in English they were presented 
to King Charles I.,” who sent expressions 
of admiration at the work. ‘The publisher, 
in English, seemed to say of the author that 
he was no scholar, and, if he was not, he 
believed that the Holy Ghost was now in 
men; but if he was a scholar, it was one 
of the best inventions that ever he read.” 
Jacob Behmen was born 1575; died 1624. 

I have not read much of Behmen, nor do 
I presume to say that I understand him, 
but of his earnest devoutness one cannot 
doubt. The book, newly and strongly 
bound in one volume, was given to my wife 
by an American gentleman in 1855. 


13. Dr. Bussy’s GREEK GRAMMAR, 


T will end my list with this very small 
book, edited after Busby’s death by H. 
Stevenson, master of Retford School, in 
1716. Of no great value now, it recalls a 
celebrated head master. In the account of 


Sir Roger de Coverley at Westminster 
Abbey, we read: “As we stood before 
Busby’s tomb, the knight uttered himself 
again after the same manner; “ Dr. Busby ! 
He whipped my grand- 
I should have 


a very great man! 
father: a very great man! 
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gone to him myself if I had not been a 
blockhead : a very great man !” 

I could wish that some of these books 
should pass to appreciative owners and 
readers ; but whether there be many such 
left in this hurrying age is doubtful. 


GS 


Che Arms on China of 
Sit Archibald Campbell of 
§nverneill, 


By J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 
——— 


| large proportion of the china which 
yi is decorated with armorial bearings 
was specially manufactured for its 
owners in the East; and that not only were 
the shapes of the pieces adapted to European 
requirements, but the decorations themselves 
were imitated from those in vogue in 
England at the same date. Thus, much of 
the so-called Lowestoft ware is of Oriental 
manufacture ; and the imitation is so exact 
that only an examination of the paste 
discloses this to be the fact. Whether 
drawings were made of the designs required, 
or actual pieces of decorated ware were sent 
out to be copied, is uncertain; but we may 
be sure that, in the case of armorial bearings, 
drawings, more or less accurate, had to be 
sent out. Thus the mistakes which are 
frequently to be observed in such work may 
be due to one of two causes: first, to the 
blunders of the original draughtsman, who 
might have been unused to the niceties of 
heraldic delineation; and, second, to the 
Eastern decorator, to whom such work would 
be altogether strange, and who might un- 
wittingly alter or modify essential features of 
the bearings. The arms, of which we give a 
drawing, may be taken as a fair example of 
such errors. They are the arms which are 
displayed on some china made for Sir 
Archibald Campbell of Inverneill, in all 
probability, between the years 1785 and 
1789. 

This Sir Archibald was a man of consider- 
able mark during the latter half of the 





eighteenth century. His father, Sir James 
Campbell, was descended from one of the 
Campbells of Craignish, known as Chearlach 
Mor, who, having killed one Gillis of 
Glenmore and wounded his own cousin, had 
been compelled to fly to the Highlands, and 
had settled in the country of Breadalbane. 
Sir James, who was born in 1706 and died in 
1760, was Commissary of the Western Isles, 
and left three sons: James, the eldest, from 
whom are descended the present family of 
Campbell of Inverneill and Ross ; Archibald, 
the second son ; and Duncan, the third. The 
history of Archibald, the second son, is 
briefly this: He was born in 1739, and died, 





and was buried at Poets’ Corner, in West- 
minster Abbey, in 1791. In 1779 he 
married Amelia, daughter of Alan Ramsey, 
the Court Painter to George III., who 
survived, and inherited his personality ; but, 
as he left no son, the entailed estates passed 
to his elder brother’s family. He was M.P. 
for the Stirling Burghs, Heritable Usher of. 
the White Rod, and A.D.C. to George ITI. 
He raised the 74th regiment of foot, and 
fought in the American War of Indepen- 
dence, and in 1785 was created a K.B. 
From 1779 to 1784 he was Governor of 
Jamaica; and from 1785 to 1789 he was 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
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Madras, and it is assumed that it was during 
this period of his residence in the East that 
the service of china was manufactured. 

The arms to which Sir Archibald was 
entitled were these: ‘‘Gyronny of 8, or and 
sable, within a bordure, azure; placed in 
front*of a lymphad, sails furled, and oars in 
motion, sable, flags and pennons flying ; 
above, ahelmet. Crest: a boar’s head erased, 
or. Motto: Fit via vi.” On comparing this 
with our drawing, taken from the china 
itself, it will be seen, first, that the bordure 
and the helmet have been omitted, and, 
second, that the order of the gyronny has 
been reversed, being on the china sable and 
or, instead of or and sable. The absence of 
gold on the shield seems to be due only to 
the fact that it has been worn off by more 
than a century of use; and the crescent is 
merely the cadency mark to indicate that 
Sir Archibald was a second son. The 
omission of the helmet would seem to be 
due merely to carelessness ; but the absence 
of the bordure seems rather to be the result 
of some remissness on the part of Sir 
Archibald’s family to maintain on their arms 
a bearing to which they were entitled, and 
which, on it being pointed out to them by 
the authorities, they resumed some thirty 
years ago. For these omissions, therefore, 
the Oriental artist cannot be blamed, but to 
him is doubtless due the reversal of the order 
of the gyronny ; and the fact that the shield 
on the numerous pieces of a dinner and 
tea service occurs in varied positions may 
account “for a figure which must have 
appeared to the Eastern painter so meaning- 
less, having had a twist round of forty-five 
degrees. 

The china itself has had some adventures. 
With the personality it became the property 
of Sir Archibald’s widow, who seems to have 
divided it by giving the dinner service to the 
elder brother’s family, and the tea service to 
the family of Duncan, the youngest brother. 
On the extinction of the youngest branch the 
tea service passed into strange hands, but 
last year it was accidentally found in London, 
and is now once again with the rest of the 
service at Inverneiil. 


al 


Gn Mild Cornish Village. 


By I. GIBpERNE SIEVEKING. 
—p—— 


=—)CROSS the water from Falmouth is 

\i the “ praty fischar toun,” as Leland 
GAM calls it, which was founded unin- 
~ tentionally by St. Mauditus, French 
Bishop and Welsh missioner so long ago as 
the sixth century. I say unintentionally 
advisedly, for it was simply his desire for a 
warm spot where he could sun himself and 
enjoy the sea breezes, which led him to settle 
down on the rocky shore sloping steeply 
downwards to the little creek, and take his 
well-earned ease after his labours of teaching 
and Christianizing the people in Wales. 

St. Mauditus had no sooner settled down 
for a little peace and quiet than he found 
even in his lonely settlement he had to pay 
the price of greatness, for crowds of people 
followed him thither, so that he was solitary 
no longer, and meditations were out of the 
question. To be stared at, it is true, did 
not seem to affect Socrates in the least, but 
in the case of most great men and women it 
makes existence full of annoyance and dis- 
comfort. It was so in the Bishop’s case. 
He found he could meditate no longer. He 
vacated his favourite chair and crossed over 
to France, where his wish to be alone was 
understood and respected. 

Imitation is said to be the sincerest 
flattery. But there are men—unusual though 
the fact may be—who desire no flattery at 
all, insincere or sincere. At any rate, those 
who came to stare and to admire remained 
to use the favourite arm-chair, and to take up 
their own abode, and perhaps to imagine 
themselves still under the spiritual zgis of 
the departed Bishop. 

Then, when news was brought to the 
village in after years that St. Mauditus had 
died and been canonized, the fame of his 
whilom settlement spread far and wide, and 
pilgrimages were made to the spot. The 
hermitage was made into a chapel ; his well 
became a holy well, the waters of which, it 
was declared, possessed marvellous curative 
powers. 

There is little doubt, if the foundations of 
this ancient well were closely examined, the 
usual little votive offerings, which in some 
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mystic way were supposed, like a magnet, to 
draw up blessings from the vasty deep, would 
be found. Crooked pins were the offerings 
most usually dropped into the water, but 
little pieces of rag also figured. These last 
it was the custom to tie to neighbouring 
bushes, in the belief that, on touching them, 
whatever disease the pilgrim suffered from 
would then attack the rag instead of the 
person. 

I remember at the tomb of St. Erkenbode 
at St. Omer (in French Flanders), noticing 
a little hole in the iron under the heavy lid. 
Here, I was told, country folk would drop 
in a bit of string, in the firm belief that on 
its touching the saint’s bones within the 
tomb healing power would be conveyed, 
and that when, after being drawn up again, 
it was applied to the sick person for whose 
benefit the little ceremony of the string had 
been gone through, great miracles would 
result. 

Since the days of St. Mauditus the little 
“fischar toun” has spread and flourished. 
Leland described the whole place very 
minutely, as was invariably his habit in 
speaking of any town or village : 

“This creke of St. Maws goeth up a two 
miles by est-north-est into the land scant a 
quarter of a mile from the castel; on the 
same side, upper into the land, is a praty 
village or fischar toun, cawlid St. Mawes, 
and there is a chapelle of hym, and his 
chaire of stone a litle without, and his welle. 
They caulle this sainct there St. Mat... . 
he was a bishop .. . and is painted as a 
scholemaster.” 

When I went down to St. Mawes not so 
very long ago, I took the greatest trouble to 
find out the exact spot where the saint had 
sunned himself, but it was a very difficult 
matter, for well and stone chair were no 
longer in evidence, nor were there any signs 
of the old chapel or hermitage. A house- 
to-house visitation, however, brought some 
things to light. So did a long conversation 
with the postmaster. It turned out that 
only recently had the old well been closed 
up; it was opposite the post-office under a 
high white wall. He told me that at certain 
intervals the well was opened; for what 
purpose I forget. At any rate, it had a sort 
of Royal Commission all to itself—to see, I 





suppose, if any irregularities or vagaries in 
its water had occurred. 

The exact site of the Bishop’s chair was 
harder to find, for the only clue that there 
was seemed to be a certain arch in the wall. 
Between this and the steep twisting descent 
of the little street on its way to the sea 
was the ancient hermitage or chapel. The 
original building has long since disappeared, 
but the stones are worked up again into a 
house built on the site. Hitchens says that 
early in the nineteenth century there was 
still in existence the ancient pavement of 
the chapel, made of squares of bluestone ; 
but the portrait of its founder, “ painted 
as a scholemaster,” has long disappeared. 
Further down the street there is a much 
frequented little tap, and I was informed 
that the water drawn from it was from the 
same stream that supplies the well itself. 
However, there is no possibility of offering 
it any crooked pins or coins. 

In a curious old account of St. Mawes, 
dated about 1620, there is mention made 
of the chapel in which the fishermen used to 
worship. “The fishermen of S. Mawes 
wherein there are 300 inhabitants or more, 
had a chapel of ease in which divine service 
was wont to be said in Elizabeth’s time and 
before.... The townsmen and neighbours 
humbly desire that they may have authority 
to re-edify the chapel for service to be said 
weekly, and sermons to be had monthly, 
at their own cost and charges.... The 
town standeth almost 2 miles from S. Just 
Church, by reason of which some old and 
impotent persons (who cannot go on footand 
are not of ability to get horses) have not been 
at Church these three years.” ; 

This Church of St. Just is exceptionally 
interesting. The full title of the hamlet (for 
hamlet it is, although its church is the parish 
church of St. Mawes), is St. Just-in-Roseland. 
I shall never forget the first time I saw it. 
I had crossed over from Falmouth in the late 
evening. My train had arrived just too late 
to catch the steamer, and I had to charter a 
little rowing-boat to take me across. But 
once rowing across the dark little bay, thread- 
ing our way in and out of vessels lying at 
anchor in Falmouth Harbour, the waves 
flapping and smacking the bows of our little 
centreboard, a swirly breeze flicking salt 
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spray ever and anon across my face, I was 
not sorry for the little stir of adventure and 
excitement thrown unexpectedly into the day’s 
programme, for the two fishermen who were 
taking me across were in doubt where to land 
for St. Just, and even when they had made 
up their mind there were difficulties in 
grounding the boat on the low strip of 
land that we saw ahead of us on our star- 
board side. 

Then, when we had achieved a landing, 
they had to go and rout out a cottager to 
take us through the lanes up to the village 
above, as they themselves had to go straight 
back to Falmouth. 

The cottager was willing enough to show 
me my way, although by now it must have 
been close upon ten o’clock. As we walked he 
explained to me how the village had earned its 
romantic full title, “St. Just-in-Roseland.” He 
said: ‘* My faather used to saay it was because 
when King Henry caame to the plaace it was 
all out in roses, and he commanded it to 
be called thenceforth ‘ St. Just-in- Roseland.’”’ 

“Which King Henry ?” I asked. 

“ Ah, it were before my time,” he answered, 
slowly and thoughtfully ; “ but ’twas for sure 
in the time of my faather.” He was “taarible 
sure”’ of that fact! Indeed, I found later 
that in that part of Cornwall “ taarible” was 
the invariable tack that was driven through 
most of their sentences. 

My landlady, for instance, in the curious 
old-fashioned cottage “where I took mine 
ease” for a few days, salted her talk largely 
with the word, and was never happy without 
it on her lips. 

But it is the church “that’s the thing ” in 
St. Just, because of its picturesque and 
striking surroundings. It is situated in the 
midst of a great amphitheatre, now a beautiful 
wild garden, coloured throughout with the 
scarlet flowers of high growing bushes of 
fuchsia stretching long arms over the tangled 
undergrowth. Formerly these amphitheatres 
which are found in some parts of Cornwall 
were used for some kind of religious drama. 
The players stood up above in the stone 
porches, generally three in number, which 
were placed at intervals round the great circle. 

Inside the church the chief influences 
which impress the stranger are lion and 
unicorny ones. Puritans were evidently well 








to the fore in this parish. There were 
antiquities, for the church is of great age, but 
they have all been carefully watered down, 
and, where circumstances have permitted, 
their use perverted, and their beauty effectually 
spoilt. 

Queen Elizabeth, to judge from the houses 
which boast of her having passed a night 
within their borders, was her people’s con- 
stant guest. Henry VIII. was almost as 
ubiquitous. He travelled almost as much in 
wives. He is reported to have been three 
times in St. Mawes and its neighbourhood : 
once at his castle over against the town of 
St. Mawes, and twice at the Arundells’ place, 
Tolverne. At Tolverne the ferry across the 
river is named after him, though it is not 
clearly shown why. 

Tolverne itself consists of a grand old 
farm-house, with a front door of tremendous 
thickness, a wealth of capacious barns, and, 
away across the meadows, a dark little wood, 
the site of an ancient chapel, and the whole 
floor of which is ful] of many coloured slates, 
which seem inlaid with some curious pattern 
and with scrawling hieroglyphics. 

No one who had ever walked from St. Just- 
in-Roseland to St. Mawes could ever forget 
the sudden break in the ground revealing the 
presence of the little village lying compact 
and snugly down below in the hollow ; nor 
the gleam of vivid blue beyond, when, after 
the two-mile walR between meadows the 
monotony suddenly comes to an end in this 
brilliant eyefull of scenery. 

Away to the right lies the castle—the first 
time I walked to St. Mawes, plunged in 
mysterious shadow—shrouded by trees, and 
on the left the woods sloping down to the 
water's edge, bordered by the pale gold of 
harvest fields. 

Lower down was a picturesque stratum of 
rocks, white with quartz, tawny with oxide 
of iron, and grey with slate, varied here with 
deep streaks of a rich lilac. Lower still, a 
white glare of pebbly beach, its even regularity 
broken by the yellow tarpaulined rocks, 
jagged and wet with the last legacy of the 
outgoing tide; while, like a mirror of shim- 
mering light, lay the pools, scattered here 
and there beneath the rocks—khaki-coloured, 
tawny, and some striped with gorgeous orange. 
The village itself is built on living rock, 
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and the steep, narrow, twisting streets break 
off in some places, and divide into flights of 
steps to the bottom of the hill. 

St. Mauditus itself lies, as it were, with its 
head nestling against the soft protecting 
shoulder of the meadows rising precipitously 
behind it. It is built irregularly, unmethodi- 
cally, so as to give sudden, sweet surprises 
to the pedestrian who follows its irregular, 
zigzagging streets. At unexpected corners 
there bursts on one’s sight a startlingly vivid 
glimpse of blue water at the foot of a long 
passage hemmed in by white cob cottages, 
which give the impression of their architect 
having flung them hastily, pellmell, down 
the hill, one on the top of the other. Each 
cottage is built at a different angle, with its 
gable poking up inquisitively into the window 
of its next-door neighbour. 

The oldest part of St. Mawes is where the 
fishing population live—Boyella. Here big 
chimneys stand out with rugged imposing 
presence far into the court, leaning sturdily 
back as if to support the cottages against 
which their shoulders pressed. Above them 
the windows look out from under the beetling 
eyebrows of the heavy thatch. A little raised 
pebbled path fronted each cottage. Inevitably 
one felt here that a foreign element sug- 
gested itself. 

At one time Boyella—old St. Mawes—was 
famous for its pilchard fisheries. Pilchards 
were caught in large quantities, then salted 
in enormous cellars at Boyella. They lay in 
the salt for about forty days, and were then 
packed in barrels. Then, after being pressed, 
they were repacked, and by that time they 
were ready to be sent away under the name 
of *‘ fair maids.” 

Carew (in 1600) says the “demand for 
casks to pack the cured pilchards was so 
great as to exhaust the stock of available 
wood for making them.” Mr. Hayward 
states that at the time of their heyday of 
fame pilchards in millions of hogsheads were 
sent all over the world. Then, later, the 
demand seemed unaccountably to fall off, 
and, oddly enough, so did the supply, which 
was as well, perhaps, for the tempers of the 
fishermen. Pilchards, however, are still to the 
fore in St. Mawes Bay, and may be induted to 
come to the surface by the exercise of a little 
patience with proper fishing accessories. 

VOL. Ill. 
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THE BOX IN WHICH THE HEART 
OF RICHARD I. WAS BURIED. 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL C, FIELD. 


‘ays the splendid cathedral church of 
by Rouen is a suite of three or four 
e9.Wey4 TOOMS containing what is known as 
~ the “Trésor.” This is a collection 
of very valuable and interesting relics forming 
quite a little museum, to which admission 








may be obtained for the modest fee of twenty- 
five centimes. To an Anglo-Saxon quite the 
most interesting article in the collection is 
the plain leaden casket in which was buried 
the heart of the famous Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion, who, it will be remembered, was slain 
by a bolt from the crossbow of Bertrand de 
Gourdon at the siege of the Castle of Chaluz. 

His body was buried at the feet of his 
father in the Abbey of Fontevrault, near 
Tours, but his heart, encased in two leaden 
caskets, was placed in the Cathedral at 
Rouen, “ the faithful city.” The exact place 
of burial seems to have been forgotten in 
the course of centuries, but it was dis- 
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covered in 1840. The heart was encased in 
a new receptacle and reburied in the choir. 
The old leaden cases, the outer one of which 
was much dilapidated and mutilated, were 
placed in the “Trésor,” with the following 
inscription : 
** CERCUEIL 
ET 
BoITE DE PLOMB 
ou FOT RENFERME 
LORS DE SA SEPULTURE EN 1199 
LA CUR DE 
RICHARD Cc&uR-DE-LION. 
TROUVES EN 1840 
DANS LE SANCTUAIRE DE LA CATHEDRALE 
DE ROUEN.” 


The inner case is in comparatively good 
condition, the inscription being perfectly 
legible after all these- hundreds of years. 
The Latin is somewhat peculiar, and it is 
curious to find that at a period when art- 
working in metals was at an advanced stage 
the engraver of the inscription on the coffer 
which was to contain the heart of such a 
high and mighty potentate did not take the 
trouble to ascertain what space he required 
for the King’s name, so that he had to carry 
over the terminal letter to the next line. It 
is noteworthy, too, that Richard is styled 
‘** Regis Anglorum,” “ King of the English,” 
not of ‘ England,” while no mention at all 
is made of Normandy or Aquitaine. The 
box is nearly 1 foot long, 8 inches wide, 
and 5 inches deep. 





at the Sign of the Dwi. 


achat 
THE newspapers, a few weeks 
ago, announced that a number 
of manuscripts had been dis- 
covered at Edfu, in Upper 
Egypt, near the site of an old 
Coptic monastery. In the 
account circulated by the Press 
Association it was stated that 
** A native clearing his ground 
of stones accidentally laid bare 
a small tomb-like receptacle, In this he found 
a number of parchment manuscripts bound 
in thick papyrus covers. He sold them to an 





Arab dealer for a few pounds, and the Arab 
in turn resold them to a Copt for £500. 
The news had by this time gone abroad, and 
representatives of the foreign museums made 
energetic efforts to acquire the treasure. 
The good fortune of securing them fell to 
Mr. de Rustafjaell, F.R.G.S., the traveller 
and explorer, and he sent them to England, 
since when a great foreign University has 
tried to obtain them.” 
es SF SF 
In chronicling the find the newspapers 
stated that the chief of these manuscript 
treasures contained ‘“‘ New Sayings of Christ,” 
and thereby aroused considerable speculation. 
I did not here notice the discovery, as I had 
my doubts, which have since been justified by 
a letter in the Atheneum, written by Prof. W. 
E. Crum. He says that such a description 
of one of the Coptic MSS. acquired by Mr. 
de Rustafjaell is quite misleading. “The 
reference,” continues Prof. Crum, “ given by 
Mr. de Rustafjaell to the already published 
leaves of his MS. shows that these ‘ Sayings 
of Christ’ are but a fragment of the well- 
known Revelation of Bartholomew, a work of 
Gnostic tendencies, though not preserved in 
its original form, and of a type very familiar 
in the Christian literature of Egypt. The 
MS. is of about the eleventh century. The 
work has no claim to even distant comparison 
with the famous ‘ Sayings’ found at Oxyrhyn- 
chus.” 
es SF & 


Another Egyptian manuscript of considerable 
interest and importance in another direction. 
was described by Mr. Joseph Offord in a 
recent issue of the Zgypiian Gazette. The 
following are extracts from Mr. Offord’s 
article : 

* Among the many portions of written 
papyri discovered by M. Jouguet at Ghoran, 
in the Fayum, and which were preserved 
because used for stiffening the cartonnage of 
mummy cases, is one which forms the first 
of the new work, Papyrus Grecs publites 
par le section Papyrologique de f Université de 
Lille. This manuscript is more complete 
than usual with such pieces, measuring 
16 by 31 centimetres, and is written upon 
both sides. Although as literature it is of 
no interest, it is of much value for the 
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cadastral mensuration at the time of the 
Ptolemies, for it contains a plan displaying 
four canals and the irrigation dykes upon a 
farm in the Fayum, and the whole surface of 
a given area is marked out into forty equal- 
sized plots. Because of this, it gives us for 
the first time the correct dimensions of the 
old Greek surface measure, called Naubion, 
and also, indirectly, of another, the Aiolion. 
es FSF 
‘Some thirty lines of the text and the whole 
of the diagram of the works are perfectly 
preserved, and the statements in the docu- 
ment supply information as to the sums paid 
in winter and summer for the work necessary 
to keep in good order the arrangements for 
irrigating, and indicate a plan for such works 
as were then carried out for the purpose. 
The style of the writing is of the third 
century B.c., and as the papyrus bears the 
date of year 27 of some Lagid monarch, we 
know it must have been written under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus in 258-9 B.c. The 
month being given as Phaophi, dates it 
definitely as November or December of 
259 B.C.” 
es SF SF 


Prof. W. G. Hale, who discovered the Codex 
Romanus of Catullus some years ago, is in 
Europe for the purpose of collating all 
manuscripts of the author. He will be 
grateful to anyone who will send him, care 
of the Bank of Scotland, London, information 
of the existence of any manuscripts outside 
the Bodleian Library, the British Museum, 
the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin, and the 
private libraries of Mr. Samuel Allen, 
Mr. Walter Ashburner, and Mr. Sydney C. 
Cockerell. 
~~ Fe SF 


The Superintendent of the Bristol Art Gallery 
sends me a very neatly-produced Catalogue 
of the Autograph MSS. and other Remains of 
Thomas Chatterton, now in the Bristol 
Museum, edited by Mr. W. R. Barker (price 
6d.). ‘The bulk of the Chatterton MSS. are 
in the British Museum, but the collection of 
relics of the ill-fated poet in the museum of 
his native city is not inconsiderable, and 
this carefully-prepared, well-arranged, and 
well-illustrated catalogue is decidedly wel- 








come, These relics include the copy of 
Clarke’s History of the Bible, which contains 
important birth and baptism entries ; Chatter- 
ton’s will and apprenticeship indentures ; 
letters, fragments of poems, copybooks, 
drawings of arms, and transcripts by the 
poet; his pocket-book, 1769; as well as 
facsimiles, newspaper cuttings, and other 
illustrative documents. There are seven 
plates, including a view of Chatterton’s birth- 
place, and facsimiles of the first page of his 
will, and of his famous ‘etter to Walpole. 


5 es SF 
It is reported that the Biblia Pauperum, the 
famous manuscript mentioned by Lessing, 
but which had since been lost track of, has 
again been found in the Ducal Library in 
Wolfenbiittel, of which Lessing, in his day, 
was in charge. During the entire nineteenth 
century no trace of this manuscript could be 
found. This is explained by the German 
papers by the fact that it was bound in one 
volume with a manuscript of the ‘* Speculum 
Humane Salvationis.” ‘The manuscript con- 
tains thirty-eight pages and the same number 
of groups, among the latter four not found 
anywhere else. It is finely illustrated, 
especially with pictures from the Old 
Testament. It was rediscovered by Dr. 
J. Lutz, of Illzach. 
~~ SF 

Mr. Charles S. Isaacson, who recently 
published Zhe Story of the Later Popes, will 
bring out a new work this autumn under the 
title of Zhe Story of the English Cardinals. 
It will give the lives of the Cardinals who 
have lived in England, from Robert Pullen, 
in 1144, to the present day, and will contain 
some rare portraits of the earlier Cardinals. 
It is to be published by Mr. Elliot Stock. 
Another of Mr. Stock’s publications, to be 
issued immediately, will be a volume entitled 
Gleanings after Time, a collection of studies 
in social and domestic history by various 
well-known writers, edited by Mr. G. L. 
Apperson, author of Bygone London Life. 


es FS & 
Dr. Hamy, saysthe A‘heneum of September 7, 
communicated to last week’s meeting of the 
French Académie des Inscriptions an inter- 
esting paper on a “ Livre de la Description 
des Pays,” which is the earliest geographical 
treatise of importance yet discovered. It is 
3C 2 
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the work of Gilles de Bouvier (dit Berry), who 
was “‘héraut d’armes” to Charles VII., and 
travelled extensively “du Sinai au cceur 
d’Irlande” from 1440 to 1448. It has not 
yet been printed, but Dr. Hamy is preparing 
it for publication, and proposes to add to it 
certain geographical documents, little known 
or unpublished, such as the “ Itinéraire d 


Bruges.” ; 

es tS & 
The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela is on 
the eve of publication by Mr. Frowde. The 
volume contains a critical text, translation, and 
commentary by Mr. Marcus N. Adler. The 
author lived in the twelfth century, 100 
years before Marco Polo. He gives detailed 
descriptions of Rome, Constantinople, Pales- 
tine, Bagdad, and Cairo in the time of the 
Crusades, and furnishes particulars of the 
numerous Hebrew communities which he 
visited. His information respecting Prester 
John and the Mongols, David Alroy the 
pseudo-Messiah, as well as the accounts 
which he gives of India and China, of the 
Druses and the fanatical sect of the Hashis- 
him, will be found of interest. 

a 

Among other forthcoming works I note a new 
and cheaper edition, with a new and long pre- 
face, of Dr. D. H. Madden’s Zhe Diary of 
Master William Silence: a Study of Shake- 
speare and of Elizabethan Sport (Longmans) ; 
and the first three volumes of a “ New Medi- 
zval Library ” (Chatto and Windus), which is 
to makea feature of hitherto little known medi- 
geval masterpieces ; the initial books being 
The Book of the Duke of True Lovers, now 
first translated from the unique Middle 
French manuscript in the British Museum, 
with notes and introduction by Miss Alice 
Kemp Welch and translations of the lyrics 
by Mr. E. Maclagan and Mr. L. Binyon; 
Of the Tumbler of Our Lady, and other Miracles, 
a first translation from the Soissons manu- 
script; and a new edition of Miss Kemp 
Welch’s English version of Zhe Lady of Vergt, 
originally issued in 1903. 


From the recently issued British Museum 
Return for 1906 I gather that no fewer than 
246 books, mostly of German and _ Italian 
origin, printed before 1500 have recently 
been added to the national library ; and, in 


addition to these, the Museum has, through 
the liberality of Lord Strathcona, the Hon. 
Walter Rothschild, and others, been enriched 
by 158 works or editions hitherto unknown. 
The Museum has now, exclusive of dupli- 
cates, 9,088 books printed before 1500. 
During the year 28,498 volumes and 
pamphlets have been added to the library, 
and 64,977 parts of volumes, issues of 
periodicals, etc. The maps number 1,793 ; 
the musical publications, 7,483 ; the news- 
papers published in the United Kingdom, 
3,300, Comprising 216,650 single numbers. 
Of these newspapers London claims 1,148. 
es & ad 
The Department of Manuscripts has been 
presented by the King with two Greek 
papyrus rolls from Herculaneum, five of the 
same series of papyri having been given to 
the Museum by Queen Victoria in 1865. 
The Egypt Exploration Fund has presented 
twenty papyri. The same department has 
also acquired two important MSS. of 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, and a volume 
of English metrical romances which dates 
from arca 1400. Other notable items are 
a large collection of Wellesley Papers, forty- 
eight volumes, which cover the period from 
1797 to 1842, and were kept back when those 
mainly concerning Wellesley’s government 
of India were presented at the latter date 
to the Museum ; the official correspondence 
of the first Lord Whitworth, 1702-25, which 
includes a good deal of diplomacy in various 
Continental capitals; and a bequest from 
Mr. R. P- Brereton, of Oundle, of twenty- 
three volumes relating to churches in 
Northamptonshire and Rutland, and church 
towers in Somerset, and including nearly 


800 photographs. 
~*~ F&F & 


Canon Cheyne contributes an important 
article on ‘“Maccabean Psalms” to the 
current issue of the Jaternational Journal of 
Apocrypha, and the Dean of Llandaff writes 
on the indebtedness of Bishop Andrewes to 
the Apocrypha. Among other interesting 
papers may be mentioned the account of the 
sixteenth-century Esdras-Play, King Darius, 
by Mr. W. W. Gibbings, secretary of the 
Early English Drama Society; Miss E. 
Hamilton Moore’s contribution on the 
medizval drama, which shows how largely 
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the writers of the miracle-plays drew upon 
the Apocryphal Gospels; and Dr. W. E. A. 
Axon’s study of the Mohammedan Gospel of 
Barnabas. 

es SF SF 


Those who are interested in the history of 
Cheshire, and more particularly of the Wirral 
Peninsula, will be glad to know that there 
is in preparation an illustrated work dealing 
with the Dee and the Anglo-Norse March of 
Gwynedd and England, with especial reference 
to the reign of King Athelstan, by Mr. Francis 
W. T. Tudsbery, M.A., of Oriel College, 
Oxford. He places the site of the “ Battle 
of Brunanburh” in Wirral, but not at Brom- 
borough, and that for reasons which to him 
appear to be conclusive. He states that all 
the early accounts appear to confirm each 
other, and that such are corroborated by the 
natural features of the district. Exactly 
correct, Mr. Tudsbery tells us, is the minute 
description of the battle-ground in Egils Saga. 
He says that this also is forcibly shown. by 
divers additional passages from manuscripts 
at Copenhagen and elsewhere. 


es FS SF 
The Paris correspondent of the Sfandard, 
writing under date September 8, says: “ Pro- 
fessor Maspero, in the Dédats, gives a most 
interesting account of the discovery of frag- 
ments of several Greek plays by Menander 
amongst the ruins of the village of Komi- 
shagon. These fragments are written on 
papyri, and have been partially deciphered by 
M. Lefebvre, whose predecessor, M. Quibell, 
had already disinterred various instruments 
and articles belonging to the early Coptic 
era in this district. About fifteen months 
ago M. Lefebvre came upon a few dilapidated 
shreds of papyrus, on which he at once 
recognised pieces of dialogue of an unknown 
Greek play. Heat once applied for funds 
sufficient to enable him to extend his explora- 
tions, and bought up a whole quarter of the 
village. A few days’ work brought to light 
some thirty rolls of Greek and Coptic papyrus 
and several manuscript folios with the name 
of Menander. 
es Fe SH 


“The discovery was kept secret for nearly a 
year, to give the savants time to decipher the 
manuscripts and continue their excavations. 





The family papers found with the manuscripts 
belonged to a local lawyer who lived in the 
sixth century, whose property seems mostly to 
have been situated at Antinde, which is at 
some distance from Aphroditopolis the 
Lesser, as Komishagon was then called. 
Consequently, if any further fragments exist, 
they are more likely to be found at Antinée. 
With indomitable patience, M. Lefebvre has 
reconstituted and translated thirteen hundred 
and twenty-eight verses, and he judges that 
they belong to four comedies—-Z7he Epitre- 
pontes (“The Judgment”), Zhe Perikeiro- 
mene (“ The Shorn Sheep”), and probably to 
The Hero and The Samian The Epitre- 
pontes is a play in six acts, and treats of 
a theme beloved of Greek playwrights: a 
betrayed maiden, a child whose birth is a 
secret to everybody but the mother; and 
the complications which arise give the author 
free scope for the exercise of his imagination 
and art in dialogue.” 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 


ee 


Antiquarian ews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
Sor insertion under this heading.} 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THE first paper in vol. xxxvii., part 2, of the Journal 
of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of freland is 
** Motes and Norman Castles in Ireland,” in which 
Mr. G. H. Orpen at considerable length reviews the 
discussion as to the Norman theory versus the early 
or prehistoric theory as to the origin of the motes in 
both England and Ireland, strongly supports the 
arguments already put forth soably by Mrs. Armitage, 
Mr. Round, and other archzeologists, and controverts 
those of the principal writer on the other side—-so far, 
at least, as Ireland is concerned—Mr. T. J. Westropp. 
Mr. Orpen’s paper is followed by a second part of 
‘© The Principal Ancient Castles of the Co. Limerick,” 
illustrated, by his opponent, Mr. T.J. Westropp. Next 
come two short illustrated articles—‘‘ Abbey Owney, 
Co. Limerick,” by the Rev. St. John Seymour, and 
‘* Moulds for Primitive Spear-heads found ia the Co. 
Tyrone,” by Mr. G. Coffey. These are followed by 
the longest paper in the part—“*A Descriptive List 
of the Early Irish Crosses,” by Mr. H. S. Crawford. 
This valuable detailed list is drawn up in order of 
provinces and counties, the exact position and a brief 
description of each cross being given, with references, 
where’ possible, to more detailed notices in various 
archzological publications. The list is illustrated by 
four fine plates and thirteen other figures. 
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The recently formed Manorial Society has lost no 
time in issuing the first of its monographs. _ This is 
Part I. of a series of Lists of Manor Court Rolls in 
Private Hands, which have been compiled from in- 
formation derived from original sources, and supplied 
to the Society by the actual custodians of the court 
rolls of the manors specified. In this part of twenty- 
one well-printed quarto pages, with five pages of 
introductory matter, instalments are given of lists 
from twenty-one English and Welsh counties. The 
numbers and descriptions of the rolls are given, and 
the dates of the periods to which they relate are also 





The Journal of the County Kildare Archeological 
Society, Vol. V., No. 4, is highly creditable to the 
small Society which produces it. Besides an account 
of the Society’s proceedings, notes, queries, reviews, 
miscellanea, and a co, Kildare ballad—all well 
worth looking through—there are three papers. One 
is the continuation of the ‘‘ Autobiography of Pole 
Cosby, of Stradbally, Queen’s County,” a mirror of 
Irish eighteenth-century life; Lord Walter Fitz- 
Gerald, gives a very interesting account, with several 
excellent illustrations of “ Belan ”’—an ancient house, 
the ruins of which stand half-way between Kilkea 





THE CHIMNEY-PIECE IN OLD BAWN HOUSE, 1635. 


(From a photograph by Mason, Dublin.) 


stated. Occasionally items of Jocal information are 
added, It can thus be seen how valuable a work will 
be done by the publication of these lists in supple- 
menting, those already to be found in public collec- 
tions, and thus indicating the nature and extent and 
whereabouts of a great mass of material of the 
greatest importance both for genealogical research 
and for the study of manorial and agrarian history. 
We are glad to know that considerable progress has 
been ale in the preparation of the Society’s pro- 
jected Bibliographia Manerialis. Antiquaries_ all 
over the country should support the Manorial Society. 


Castle and Moone Abbey, co. Kildare; and Sir A. 
Vicars, Ulster King-of-Arms, describes Old Bawn 
House, co, Dublin, a quaint specimen of early seven- 
teenth-century domestic architecture seldom met with 
in Ireland. The account of the house, which is built 
in the form of the letter H, is interesting, for the old 
building possesses some noteworthy features. Among 
these are a very fine old carved oak staircase in the 
Jacobean style, and the remarkable plaster chimney- 
piece in high relief, which bears the date 1635— 
probably the year in which the house was built, The 
illustration of this very curious chimney-piece we 
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are courteously allowed to reproduce on page 390. 
‘¢ Numbers of workmen are represented,” says Sir A. 
Vicars, ‘‘as busily engaged with ladders, spades, 
trowels, hods, and other building implements, while 
some are carrying stones. It has been remarked that 
every one holds a sword, spear, or dagger in one 
hand while working with the other. This would 
suggest a reference to the fourth chapter of Nehemiah, 
and to represent the building of the walls of Jerusalem. 
It seems quite natural that Archbishop Bulkeley, or 
his son the Archdeacon [it is doubtful which built the 
house], should have chosen such a Scriptural subject 
to adorn the walls of the house.” 


a 2 

The new part of the Journal of the Friends’ Historical 
Society, vol. iv., No. 3, contains a second part of 
‘*Episodes in the Life of May Drummond ”—an 
eighteenth-century woman preacher who had a some- 
what chequered career ; notes on ‘' Visits of Ameri- 
can Ministers to Europe,” ‘* Presentations of Quakers 
in Episcopal Visitations, 1662-1679,” bibliographical 
notes on ** Friends in Current Literature,” and notes 
and extracts on many other aspects of both the earlier 
and later history of the Society of Friends. 


VUVUVVYVYVVYTE 
PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES, 
THE annual gathering of the CAMBRIAN ARCH/0- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION opened at Llangefni, Anglesey, 
on Tuesday, August 27, with a visit to the Brynsiencyn 
district, where several churches and cromlechs were 
inspected. Of the two cromlechs inspected, that at 
a farm called Bryn Celli Ddu proved of considerable 
interest. The cromlech stands upon a slight elevation, 
and within a little grove of trees. It appears to be 
of the kind known as double, consisting probably of a 
subterranean passage leading to the principal structure. 
The accounts of Rowlands and Pennant having been 
read, Sir Henry Howorth spoke of the unusual 
character of the remains that had been discovered, 
which showed that a burial by cremation had taken 
pase as well as one by interment. This reminded 
im of the Roman custom of certain families burn- 
ing their dead, whilst other families at the same 
period buried theirdead. Professor Sayce considered 
that the remains pointed to the cromlech being of the 
transitional period between the Stone Age and the 
Early Bronze Age, the addition to the cromlech proper 
i of the later period. After the Roman camp at 
Caerleb had been visited, the party proceeded to 
Llanidan, the residence of Mr. Harold Macbeth, 
where the visitors were entertained to lunch. The 
old chapel of Llanidan, within the grounds of the 
more modern house, is of great interest. It consists 
of the western end of what must have been a rather 
large church for Anglesey. The eastern end has 
vanished, except for an arcading of four depressed 
arches, which marks the eastern limb of a’fifteenth- 
century church, A north aisle was at some time in 
the same century added to the existing nave, and 
these still remain. A singularly interesting relic is a 
thirteenth-century reliquary, and in the porch is a 
stoup said never to become altogether dry. The 
oldest architectural feature is certainly the south porch. 
Later, Castell Farm, where human remains were 








found seven years ago entombed under four slabs, the 
sides of the interior being also of slabs, and the 
churches at Llengeinwen, Newborough, and Llangaffo 
were visited. In the evening the annual meeting was 
held, under the presidency of Sir R. H. Williams 
Bulkeley. After various complimentary speeches, Pro- 
fessor Anwyl read an abstract of an exhaustive paper 
on “The Early Settlers of Anglesey.”—-The second 
day, August 28, which was again fine, was occupied by 
an excursion to Llanerchymedd, Llanengrad Church 
(the smallest in the island), Llanfihangel y Beirdd 
Church, Llangwyllog (where a somewhat puzzling 
inscribed stone was examined), and the Romano- 
British enclosure—fort or early village—at Llugwy, 
near the residence of Lord Boston, where a paper 
was read by Mr. N. Baines, who had conducted the 
excavations, and considerable discussion took place. 
Sir Henry Howorth declared that no one had before 
seen anything exactly like that fort, anything so 
well excavated or so well displayed. The coins dis- 
covered pointed to the Roman occupation of the 
ground in the fourth century. As to Mr. Baines’s 
suggestion of Irish occupation, it was very strange 
that the discoveries made did not include the fibulze 
and brooches which were among the safest indicators 
of the first iron period, the trumpet patterns on which 
had never since been excelled. He regarded the 
buildings as Roman, though the round chambers 
seemed very much like Irish, Professor Sayce con- 
gratulated Lord Boston upon having such unique 
remains on his estate. He could not thirk that the 
settlement there was before the late Roman period, 
the coins pointing probably to the fourth century. 
He was also of opinion that the settlers were engaged 
in working mines, as was evidenced by the fact that 
they used iron for mending pottery. Professor Anwyl 
and Colonel Morgan concurred as to the settle- 
ment being of the Romano-British period, and Mr. 
Willoughby Gardner described the fort as one of the 
most remarkable things discovered in that part of the 
world for a long time. Mr. Baines was coraplimented 
on all hands upon his paper and his work at the 
fortification.—On the third day, August 29, the 
weather was very unfavourable, and orly part of 
the programme was carried out. The ancient church 
of Llanddyfuan, which has an elaborately sculptured 
south door, and the great camp at Din Liugwy, were 
visited—the latter in drenching rain.--The next 
day, the 30th, was gloriously fine, and the churches 
at Llanbabo, Llanfechell, Llaneilian, and elsewhere 
were visited. At Llanbabo the party saw one of the 
only two churches which are unrestored in Anglesey. 
It occupies a lonely ridge, and takes its name from 
King Pabo, one of the very earliest of the British 
saints. Stone carvings of what are supposed to be 
the faces of Pabo and his son and daughter are to be 
seen immediately above the arch of the door. The 
carvings are emblazoned with a zigzag ornamentation, 
which Sir Henry Howorth thought was pre-Norman, 
and was due to the influence of Danish builders after 
the Danes became Christians. Mr. Harold Hughes 
said that such churches were not found in Snowdonia, 
Resting against the south wall, inside the church, is 
the slab of stone which we are told once covered 
Pabo’s grave. This tombstone represents Pabo with 
a crown on his head and a sceptre in his hand, and 
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the inscription begins, “ Hic Jacet or post prud,” 
the remaining words being now illegible. Weekly 
services are still held in this ancient edifice. A fund 
is being raised to put it in a state of repair, but many 
members of the Association were so particularly 
struck with its unique character that as archeologists 
they doubted the desirability of interfering in any 
way with the fabric. Llaneilian Church was in some 
respects the most remarkable church viewed during 
the week, The main edifice is a small building, 
consisting of nave, chancel, and north transept, all of 
the late fifteenth century, and showing strong simi- 
larities to the churches of Clynnog and Holyhead. 
In place of a south transept is a small chapel of 
earlier date, joined to the south wall of the church 
by a lean-to passage. This chapel is not at right 
angles to the church, but inclines eastwards. The late 
Mr. Bloxam regarded this chapel as an anchorite’s 
hold. ‘The church has a fine Perpendicular screen, 
in unusually good condition, and also a dog-gate. 

At a general meeting in the evening the Rev. Canon 
Rupert Morris was elected editor of the Archaologia 
Cambrensis in place of the late Mr. Romilly Allen, 
and Monmouth was fixed for the place of meeting for 
next year. : 

“a % 

On August 24 members of the LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY visited Holford 
Hall, an old moated mansion held by the Chol- 
mondeleys till 1739, and Nether Peover Old Church, 
under the leadership of the hon. secretaty (Mr. 
George C. Yates), Mr. Yates read a paper on 
timbered churches in this country, which had been 
reproduced in a circular, accompanied with drawings 
by Mr. G. H. Rowbotham. The illustrations were 
of Holford Hall, Nether Peover Church, and the 
churches of Marton, Denton, Siddington, and War- 
burton. As Mr. Yates said, churches built of timber 
are rare in England. No fewer than six are within 
easy distance of Manchester, five of them in Cheshire. 
They are the churches of Denton, Chadkirk, War- 
burton, Marton, Siddington, and Nether Peover. 
The lineal descendants of the Scandinavian stave- 
kirke, these timbered churches, Mr. Yates said, were 
formerly to be met with in all parts of our woodland 
counties, but now the total number existing scarcely 
exceeded a score. Few of those remaining were of 
greater interest than the old church of St. Oswald, 
Peover. Built, it was believed, about 1296, its 
sturdy timbers, iron-hard, bade fair to outlast, and 
had already outlasted, many a stately fane which 
was quarry-hewn. An interesting relic preserved in 
Peover Church which was inspected is an old oaken 
parish chest, of which the tradition runs that no 
woman is fit to be a Cheshire farmer’s wife unless 
she can lift the lid with one hand. 


a Ai 1 
On September 5 a meeting of the Dorset FIELD 
Cus was held at Forde Abbey. Members gathered 
at Chard Junction, where a brief business meeting 
-was held, and then drove in brakes to the Abbey, 
where a short paper was read by Mr. Sidney Heath. 
The Abbey was founded about 1140 for Cistercian 
monks by Adeliza, the daughter of Baldwin de 
Brioniis, and grand-niece of William the Conqueror. 
Mr. Heath specially referred to the chapel, the 


earliest portion of the present buildings, the ‘‘ Monks’ 
Walk,” the cloisters, entrance-porch, Great Hall, and 
Great Chamber ; and to the extensive building work 
of the last Abbot, Thomas Chard. A brief account 
was given of the Dissolution, of the post-Reformation 
history of the Abbey and its owners, and of its 
tapestries and other valuable contents. After the 
reading of the paper Mr. Freeman Roper took the 
members in parties round the Abbey, and pointed 
out various interesting details. Thereafter Mr. and 
Mrs. Roper entertained their visitors to tea prior to 
the return drive to Chard Junction. 


Ss 1 2 

The fourth summer meeting of the DURHAM AND 
NORTHUMBERLAND ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY took 
place on August 20 at Chillingham, The members 
from various s of the two counties assembled at 
Alnwick Station, and from there drove by way of 
Eglingham and the valley of Breamish to Old Bewick, 
where the small Norman chapel was examined. 
Thence they went to Chillingham Castle, the property 
of the Earl of Tankerville, permission to inspect 
which had been kindly given . Mr. Saxton White, 
the occupier. Sir Henry Howorth, on being asked 
to speak, said it had always been to him a wish that 
he should see that wonderful place. He doubted 
whether there was any other castle so widely known all 
over the country—by name, at all events—as Chilling- 
ham, partly because of its own beauty, and also 
because it contained the last of the great herd of these 
ancient wild cattle, the history of which was so 
romantic, He should like to say a word about the 
singular facts connected with these castellated houses. 
The old notion that when the Normans landed in 
this country they built stone houses was now com- 
pletely exploded. The only castles built by them in 
Normandy were made of wood. After landing in 
this country, the only stone castles built by them were 
three or four royal castles, specially built by William 
the Conqueror to protect special places. All the rest 
of the castles were staked forts made of wood, So it 
went on for some time. The reason why they became 
more or less impossible was because they were liable 
to be burnt. Early chroniclers always spoke of 
castles being burnt. After castles came to be built 
of stone they formed large courtyards, and in the 
Middle Ages there were, he believed, 120 horses 
stabled in that at Chillingham. In the county of 
Northumberland it seemed a matter of amazement 
that, situated so near Scotland, there should have 
, up a great number of manor-houses with no 
efence at all. They were called mansions in the 
early records. In Stephen’s reign and Henry I. and 
his sons’ time the webs were prevented from build- 
ing any more castles. It was shortly after the 
tremendous battle of Neville’s Cross that Edward, 
knowing that the North Country was subject to these 
attacks from Scotland, and that he could not protect 
them, gave permission for the aristocracy to embattle 
their houses. In the next forty years almost every 
large house became an embattk house. Chilling- 
ham Castle was a grand embattled mansion. It was 
connected with the extraordinary family the Greys, 
The Greys and an Oxford family were probably more 
mixed up with the history of England from the end 
of the fourteenth century than any other great feudal 
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family. The portraits in Chillingham Castle were of 
extraordinary interest. There was a magnificent por- 
trait by Sir G. Kneller of Judge Jeffreys in Lord 
Chancellor’s robes. It was the portrait of a Lord 
Chancellor, but he was exceedingly doubtful that it 
was Lord Jeffreys. It seemed] impossible to asso- 
ciate with a face such as they saw the deeds of 
Judge Jeffreys. Then there was the portrait of a 
naughty lady, Lady Castlemaine, who led Charles IT. a 
tremendous life. The wild cattle were of extraordinary 
interest. In early times there were a great number 
of wild cattle in these realms. They were described 
as with enormous horns. This animal disappeared 
from Britain, except so far as was transmitted in 
domestic cattle. That domestic ox was found in 
various parts of Wales. At Chillingham there were 
preserved an extraordinary number of white cattle, 
somewhat wild, rather savage, and a little larger than 
the Celtic ox. That this animal was descended from 
the prime genus was a doubtful matter. There was, 
however, a great deal to be said for another theory 
that the Romans introduced the animal into this 
country. There was the notion that they brought 
white cattle for the purpose of sacrificing, and it was 
not uncertain that these Chillingham cattle might 
be descended from these. He expressed thanks to 
Mr, Saxton White for the opportunity given them of 
inspecting the castle and its treasures. 


a) 2 

At the annual meeting of the SHROPSHIRE ARCH0- 
LOGICAL AND NATURAL History Society the chair 
was taken by the Right Hon. Lord Barnard, the 
President of the Society. The annual report, which 
was read by the Rev. Prebendary Auden, F.S.A., 
specially referred to the repairs now being done to the 
tower of the Shrewsbury Abbey Church, and to the 
excavations that have lately been made at Haughmond 
Abbey. Lord Barnard pointed out the great value of 
the study of archzeology to every student of history, and 
of the evolution of the British race, besides being in 
itself a most fascinating and engrossing pursuit. Pre- 
bendary Moss, the head master of Shrewsbury Schools, 
dwelt on the claims of archzology to interpret the 
problems of the present day. At the close of the 
business meeting the Rev. D, H. S. Cranage, F.S.A., 
the Secretary to the Cambridge University Extension 
Lectures, delivered a most lucid lecture on “Life in 
a Benedictine Abbey in the Middle Ages,” illustrated 
by numerous lantern -slides. There was a large 
attendance of members and their friends at the 
meeting. 

The annual excursion of the same Society took 
place on August 27, when a pleasant day was spent 
in the neighbourhood of Oswestry, under the guidance 
of the Rev. Prebendary Auden. The y left 
Shrewsbury shortly after ten o’clock, and reached 
Oswestry at 10.50. There carriages were in waiting 
to convey them to Llanyblodwell to see the church. 
The church of St. Michael at Blodwel is first 
mentioned in 1272, when it was a chapelry of 
Oswestry. The present edifice was much altered, 
added to, and adorned by the Rev. John Parker in 
1855, but it retains a late twelfth-century south door- 
way, the door itself of which bears the date 1713, an 
arcade of probably the thirteenth century, a fifteenth- 
century north doorway, and the remains of a beautiful 
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fifteenth-century oak screen, carved with foliage and 
little animals. The church has nave and aisle of 
equal length and height, as is frequent in Wales and 
the border country. There was a connexion in 
medizval times between Llanyblodwel and Pennant 
Melangell—the Church of St. Monacella (Melangell), 
the patron saint of hares, and it is noticeable that the 
figure of a hare occurs on the screen, and on a sculp- 
tured stone in the churchyard. The tithes of Bryn, 
in the parish of Llanyblodwel, were given to Pennant 
to provide oats for the parson’s horse. From Llany- 
blodwel the party drove to Sycharth, the site of one 
of the palaces of Owen Glyndwr, thence to Liansilin 
to view the church, and afterwards to Hen Dinas, 
better known as Old Oswestry, where, in some fine 
old earthworks, the party saw much to interest them. 
oe was again reached a few minutes after five 
o'clock. 


toad] % 

The monthly meeting of the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES was held on August 28, Mr. R. Welford 
presiding. Dr. T. M. Allison presented the Socie 

with a hatchet or wooden barn shovel and a Suffo 

corn dibbler, and gave a paper on “* The Flail and its 
Kindred Tools, from a Historical and Lite: Point of 
View.” Dr. F. J. Haverfield, of Oxford, madea state- 
ment in respect of excavations near Corbridge. There 
had been, he said, two interesting Roman excavations 
this summer in Northumberland, the one the little 
camp examined by Mr. J. P. Gibson, and the other 
one the more extensive site at Corbridge. He desired 
to give a short interim account of the work at the 
latter. The site consisted of a flat hill-top and sloping 
bank, with the River Tyne flowing at the bottom. 
The work fell into three parts. By the river, the 
bridge which brought Watling Street from Durham on 
the south had been considerably traced. The work 
was very difficult, because it was necessary to dig 
many feet into the clay and soil which had been 
washed from the hill-top. There was no doubt that 
the solid masonry represented the course of Watling 
Street. Secondly, on the slope of a hill was a confiux 
of buildings partly provided with hypocausts, water- 
supply, heating, latrines—probably not baths, but 
extensive dwellings, with bathing arrangements 
attached. It was extremely difficult to understand, 
because it had been built and rebuilt at two different 
times. Walls crossed and recrossed, and the floors 
overlay each other in a- very puzzling way. On the 
top there was one feature in this range of buildings 
worthy of special note. This was a deep cistern wit 

the figures of a lion devouring a stag. It was an 
extremely good piece of work. Apparently the lion's 
mouth was used as a water-pipe. e third feature 
was the top of the hill, where there was a large mass 
of buildi which, as yet, had only been partly 
touched. ere was a 6-feet wall, with a plinth out- 
side, which might, perhaps, have formed part of 
the enclosure for the whole place. The foundations 
were well preserved, and he hoped they would by 
the excavatiou of them be able to show them the 
ok of the camp. A great quantity of 
pottery been found. It was of some peri 

after the earlier part of the second century. There 
was no trace up to the present of anything of the first 
century. There were some inscriptions, one of about 
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A.D. 140, like one at Rochester. The slab was large, 
and had been an extremely good example of the 
carving and lettering. In conclusion, he said the 
excavations added to their knowledge of the Roman 
occupation of the northern part of England. He 
hoped when the Society visited the place there would 
be a great many more discoveries for them to admire, 
and they would see that the excavations were of great 
interest and importance. 

A hearty vote of thanks was given to Dr. Haverfield, 
and it was agreed to hold a meeting at Corbridge in 
September, in conjunction with the Cumberland 
Society and in connexion with the excavations. 

bad) 2 

The members of the DERBYSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Society met at Swarkeston early in September, 
when Mr. George Bailey, of Derby, read a very 
interesting historical account of the village and its 
chief features—the manor-house, church, and bridge. 
In dwelling upon the former owners of the manor, 
Mr. Bailey told of knights and others whose descen- 
dants are with us even in the present day, and linked 
together villages.as far apart as Littleover, Willing- 
ton, Breadsall, and Ticknall. The Harpur and other 
monuments in the church, which was almost entirely 
rebuilt about thirty years ago, were also described, 
and much of the family history of those whose names 
appear thereon was narrated. Furthermore, Mr. 
Bailey gave an account of the bridge and earth- 
works, of the battle in the vicinity between the 
Royalists and Parliamentarians in the seventeenth 
century, and of the advance guard of the Young 
Pretender’s Army reaching the bridge in 1745, just 
at the moment when Charles Edward Stuart decided 
upon retreating northward. Swarkeston, it may also 
be mentioned, gave birth to a poet named Bancroft, 
whose family was very ancient and honourable. 
According to the late Mr. — Joseph Briggs, who 
formerly resided at King’s Newton, and was a poet 
and historian, Bancroft’s family lived in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries on Sinfin Moor. They were 
accustomed to bury at Chellaston, and in the village 
church there used to be several slabs of gypsum to 
different members lying in the aisles, having black- 
letter inscriptions and dates about 1500. Mr. Briggs 
further wrote, nearly fifty years ago: ‘‘ Bancroft’s 

tical works are now very rare, and we only know 
ofa single copy, which is in the ssion of Llewellyn 
Jewitt, Esq., of Winster.” Mr. Jewitt died many 
years ago, and his valuable library was dispersed. 
Under these circumstances, it would be interesting 
to learn whether this rare copy of Bancroft’s poems 
is now extant, and if so, to whom it belongs. 


The members of the BRADFORD HISTORICAL AND 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY made an excursion on Sep- 
tember 7, under the leadership of Mr. C. A. Federer, 
to Rookes Halls, Norwood Green, and High Fearnley. 
Mr. Federer gave a brief account of the history of the 
Rookes family. 


bad I 
The members of the East HERTS ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Society visited Walkern and Ardeley on August 22. 
At Walkern Church Mr. S. B. Chittenden read some 
notes upon the fabric, which presents sundry features 
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- brasses, and parvise over the porch. 








of interest, including a veiled crucifix in the wall, 
which was probably removed from a niche over the 
entrance, an effigy of a knight in chain armour, dati 

about 1200, a Perpendicular screen, Early Englis 
piscina, sedilia, and font, rood-stairs, monumental 


From the 
church the party went to the Manor Farm, where 
a fine seventeenth-century columbarium was inspected 
by permission of Mr. Farr, and a short history of this 
manorial right was read by Mr. H. C. Andrews. 
Next came Walkern Castle, a circular entrenchment, 
with well-preserved fosse and vallum and slight traces 
of flint and rubble foundations, Mr. G. Aylott de- 
scribed the site and its purpose. After lunch, Ardeley 
Church was visited. The building, which is partly 
Norman, has fifteenth-century benches, a Perpen- 
dicular screen, founder’s tomb and piscina in chancel, 
and some interesting monumental brasses and inscrip- 
tions to members of the Chauncy family. Mr. Pollard 
read a comprehensive paper on the church, and later 
the party proceeded to Ardeley Bury, a mansion which 
was for several generations the residence of the 
Chauncy family. It was built by George Chauncy 
in 1580 on the site of an earlier house, and was 
largely rebuilt in 1820. The blending of Tudor and 
Gothic is highly picturesque. 

On September 12 a visit was paid to Hertford, 
where Christ’s Hospital, All Saints’ Church, and 
Hertford Castle were inspected. Later, at The 
Lombard House, Bull Plain, the Mayor unveiled a 
tablet to the memory of Sir Henry Chauncy, the 
Hertfordshire historian, and spoke on his life and 


work, 
25 

The SussExX ARCHAZOLOGICAL SocigTy held a very 
successful meeting in the Eastbourne district on Sep- 
tember 9. Assembling at Eastbourne railway-station, 
the party drove first to the ancient parish church of 
St. Mary. When this building was reached, Mr. P. M. 
Johnston, who had undertaken to describe its features, 
had not arrived, and accordingly the Rev. W. Budgen 
stepped into the breach and gave an interesting sketch 
of its early history from the day when, in 1054, King 
Edward the Confessor made a grant of a church and 
its endowment to the Abbot of Fe écamp, in Normandy. 
Mr. Johnston arrived shortly afterwards, and continued 
the story, explaining that in 1160 the work of rebuild- 
ing the church was undertaken, an operation which 
lasted some twenty-five years. The earliest feature of 
the church as it now stands is the chancel arch. Mr. 
Johnston drew attention to the remarkable suite of 
mouldings on the arch—the nebule ornament of the 
outer order, and the chevron or zigzag of the inner. 
The nebule ornament, he explained, is not very often 
met with, and this is, indeed, the only instance of its 
occurrence in Sussex. Other peculiarities noted by 
the speaker were the remarkable deviation to the 
north of the axis of the chancel and the step down 
into the chancel—the latter owing, no doubt, to the 
fall of the pas towards the north-east. A great 
number of fish markings in the stone on the arches of 
the south side of the chancel suggested that they were 
built with the proceeds of a toll on fish. The nave 
was of later date, and the style became fully de- 
veloped Early English, whereas in the chancel it was 
the earlier, simpler, and far more beautiful work of 
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the Transitional Norman period. The occurrence of 


a clerestory was unusual at this early date. Mr. 
Johnston also drew attention to the almost unrivalled 
early screenwork between the arches of the chancel ; 
the flamboyant window in the east wall of the chapel, 
which he had the pleasure of restoring from a very 
mutilated state a few years ago ; the perfect rood-stair 
turret on the north of the nave ; the second rood-stair 
in the south-west pier of the chancel ; the Decorated 
font, the Easter sepulchre on the north, and the range 
of piscinas and sedilia on the south of the chancel. 

A hurried visit was paid to the quaint old parsonage- 
house near by, and also to the crypt under the Lamb 
Inn, presumed to be part of the original thirteenth- 
century inn. The drive was continued to Langney 
Farm, Westham Church (described by Mr. Johnston), 
and Pevensey Castle, where Mr. Salzmann briefly 
outlined the history of the stronghold, and gave an 
account of the results of the recent excavations. After 
luncheon the party visited Pevensey Church and 
Otham Farm, and were hospitably entertained to tea 
at Priesthaus and Glenleigh. 


~~ MM 2 | 
On September 7 the members of the HALIFAX 
ANTIQUARIAN SocieTy had an excursion to 
Todmorden. The old church was the first place 
visited. The Rev. Canon Russell very kindly 
allowed the seventeenth-century parish registers to be 
seen. These were commenced in 1666 by the Rev. 
Henry Krabtree, and contain some very singular 
entries. The Rev. J. Midgley, M.A., read a short 
account of the Rev. Henry Krabtree’s career and a 
description of an almanack which he published, a 
copy of which was kindly lent by Mr. J. Horsfall 
Turner. Leaving the church, the Free Library was 
visited. Here, in a show-case, is a very interesting 
collection of burial urns, etc., found in an earth 
circle near Cross Stone Church. These were 
described, and the party withdrew to a room where a 
number of photographs of places of interest were on 
view, and also a most interesting collection of books 
belonging to Mr. Ormerod, among the latter being 
Halifax and its Gibbet Law, 1708, 1712, and 1761 
(the earlier editions are very rare), Zhe Antiquities of 
the Town of Halifax in Yorkshire, 1738, by the 
Rev. Thomas Wright, several very minute-books 
written by members of the Bronté family (these were 
in manuscript, the writing being so fine that a 
magnifying-glass was necessary to enable them to be 
read), besides a number of others. Todmorden Hall, 
the seat of a branch of the Radcliffe family, was 
then visited. The newer portion of the building was 
empty; this, and the adjoining and older portion, 
were occupied by Mr. Ashworth and his brother, the 
latter having recently died. In an oak-panelled 
room in the newer portion is a large overmantel of 
carved oak, dated 1603, the centre portion consisting 
of a canopy, beneath which isa shield of arms, and on 
a ribbon the motto, ‘‘ NATALE. SOLV. VULCE. AMA. 
VIRTVTEM.” Along the lower part of the over- 
mantel there are several small shields and the letters 
S.R. K.R. The older portion of the house is still 
furnished, the taste of the late owner being for 
specimens of the antique. The grounds of Stansfield 


all having been passed through, and some reference 
made to the place, the party passed out and took up 








the hillside to Beanhole Head Farm, where, by the 
kindness of the occupants, the plaster-work in the 
living-room was inspected. This is, in general detail, 
very similar to what appears in several old houses, 
the royal arms and supporters being identical with 
that in Granny Hall, near Brighouse ; there was also 
the date 1634, and the initials of a former owner and 
his wife—R.A.S. Leaving here, and ing Cross 
Stone Church, a school building with a carved 
stone over a doorway was examined. At the two 
upper corners stand representations of a boy and a 
girl, the remainder of the stone being filled with the 
following, ‘‘ Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from it,” 
and the date 1805. The stocks are by the roadside, 
built into the wall; a delinquent sitting therein 
would be facing the porch of the church. The Butt 
Stones earth circle was visited, and thus down the 
hill to Scaitcliffe Hall. This old place is associated 
with the Crossley family to a very remote period. 
Mr. Ormerod, who used to live here, described the 
buildings. The front was erected about the middle 
of the seventeenth century ; the other portion had 
been rebuilt in 1835, and the interior reconstructed. 
Adjoining the house there is a small summer-house ; 
along the front are some stone pillars which about the 
middle of the eighteenth century were taken from the 
old church when the side-galleries were removed. 





Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) 


SoME Dorset MANor-Housgs. By Sidney Heath 
and W. de C. Prideaux. Many drawings and 
rubbings from brasses. London: Bemrose and 
Sons, Ltd., 1907. Royal 4to., pp. xlii, 280. 
Price 30s. net. 

This portly volume is so handsomely produced and 
in many ways is so covetable a possession that we 
feel loath even to suggest dissatisfaction. Yet we must 
confess to a certain sense of disappointment in one 
respect. ‘‘ Dorset,” says Mr. Bosworth Smith, in 
his brief Foreword, “ is rich, above all, in the number, 
the variety, and the beauty of its manor-houses”—a 
statement with which every one who knows the beau- 
tiful county will heartily agree. Many of the genuine 
old manor-houses have fallen upon evil days, and are 
now used as simple farm-houses. Mr. Heath, in his 
Introduction, which, on the whole, is a readable and 
accurate survey of his subject and of the history of 
English houses generally, mentions this declension of 
many an old manor-house ; but he has included very 
few of this class among those here described and 
illustrated. We would —— have exchanged the 
drawings and description of the splendid ford 
Manor, which is, to a very large extent, of quite 
modern date, and other houses which are not manor- 
houses at all, for drawings and careful descriptions of 
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more of the humbler farm-house manor-houses. As 
examples of the latter, Mr. Heath gives us Chant- 
marle, Lower Waterson, Poxwell, and Wool; but he 
might well have extended the list. In those manor- 
houses which now serve as farm-houses it will often 
be found that the internal arrangements and fittings 
have undergone much less change than in the larger 
and more palatial examples. Such houses as King- 
ston Lacy, for example, have been so enlarged and 
modified by successive owners, especially in recent 
times, that they are to a large extent modern 
buildings. 

But having relieved ourselves of this grumble, we 
have little but praise for what is here presented to us. 
The book includes twenty houses, ranging from the 
magnificence of Canford Manor and Athelhampton 
and Melbury, through the lesser glories of Bingham’s 
Melcombe and Warmwell, to the more homely attrac- 
tions of the present-day farm-house examples already 
named. Mr. Heath, in each case, gives a description 
of the building, an account of the history of the manor, 
and of the various associations—literary and historical 
—in which many of these delightful old houses are 
sorich. The history of Kingston Lacy is intimately 
connected with that of the Civil War; Trent and the 
story of Charles II.’s escape after the fatal day of 
Worcester are inseparable, One of the most interest- 
ing houses here described is that at Woodsford, known 
usually as Woodsford Castle, which has been so little 
altered that in many respects it remains, as Mr. 
Heath says, ‘‘an almost unique example of an Eng- 
lish gentleman’s home during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries.” Mr. Heath also describes 
briefly, or indicates in a few sentences, the wealth of 
rarities and curiosities to be found within the pictur- 
esque and time-honoured precincts of these old country 
mansions, as, for example, the furniture and bric-a-brac 
at Parnham and elsewhere, and the treasures of art 
at Kingston Lacy and Melbury. Nor must we forget 
the beauties of such delightful old-world gardens as 
that of Bingham’s Melcombe—a house even yet so 
secluded as to be eleven miles from a railway-station. 
We have left ourselves but little space to refer to 
what, after all, is the chief feature of the volume— 
Mr. Heath’s drawings. With but few exceptions— 
where the effect seems a trifle hard—they are ad- 
mirable, those of architectural details being especially 
successful. These counterfeit presentments of some 
of the most charming old houses in the country are a 
delight to the eye, and a cause of gratitude in the 
reader, The descriptions of the inscriptions and 
brasses in the churches of the old-time owners of the 
manor-houses are by Mr. Prideaux, and both the 
descriptions and the plates of his rubbings from the 
sepulchral brasses are excellent. The general “ get- 
up” of the book, which is furnished with an index of 
persons, is in every way most satisfactory. 


JAMAICAN SONG AND Story. Collected and edited 
by Walter Jekyll. London: For the Folk-Lore 
Society, David Nutt, 1907. 8vo, pp. xl, 288. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. 

This volume is a collection of puzzles for the folk- 
lorist. The songs and stories, collected with careful 


nates by Mr. Jekyll, and here set forth with the 
music for 


all the songs, are of mingled origin. The 








collection, says Miss Alice Werner, in an “ Introduc- 
tion,” which is not the least valuable part of the 
volume, ‘‘ presents to us a network of interwoven 


strands of European and African origin ; and when 
these have been to some extent disentangled, we are 
confronted with the further question, To which of the 
peoples of the Dark Continent may the African 
element be attributed?” The double problem is one 
of considerable complexity. Mr. Jekyll provides the 
material in the very curious and entertaining medley 
of stories and songs which, with very necessary 
explanatory footnotes (themselves throwing much 
light on negro habits and modes of thought), forms 
the greater part of the volume. Miss Werner, in her 
valuable Introduction, and Mr. C. S. Myers and 
Miss Lucy Broadwood, in their all too brief remarks 
on the music, which are printed as appendices, make 
useful contributions towards the solving of the 
problems presented by the book. Folk-lorists will 
appreciate the importance of Mr. Jekyll’s collection 
and the value of the elucidatory matter ; others will 
enjoy the quaintnesses and strangenesses of both 
stories and tunes, which in every case were taken 
down from the mouths of men and boys in Mr. 


Jekyll’s employ. 
* * * 


Tue History OF PAINTING. By Dr. Richard 
Muther. Translated by Dr. George Kriehn. 
Illustrated. London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1907. Two vols., crown 8vo., pp. xxx, 800. 
Price 21s. net. 

This is the first and authorized English edition of a 
work published in 1900 at Leipzig, and we may at 
once say that with its good type and some eighty 
well-chosen photographs of great paintings it is a 
highly acceptable contribution to the literature of 
art. Without being so cumbrous as a biographical . 
dictionary, it is full of a seriously developed narrative 
of the growth of painting in Europe from the fourth 
to the early nineteenth century. nceived upon the 
characterisically thorough plan of German research, 
it is yet full of lively antithesis and epigrammatic 
criticism. There is no tiresome multiplication of 
dates, but the great painters are pn ae psychologi- 
cally in their schools and periods of development ; 
the years of birth and death are usefully tabulated in 
a full index of names, which appears to be the work 
of the editing translator. Dr. Kriehn, who has made 
his home in America, appears to have happily sur- 
mounted the difficulties of translation from the 
German. Indeed, his text seems to grow in lucidity 
and ‘‘ verve.” The balanced contrast, for example, 
between Hogarth and Greuze near the end of the 
second volume makes admirable reading. It is 
strange that in so lengthy a work he should have 
been unable to obtain the source of the piquant cita- 
tion of Dr. Muther, given as early as 4, and we 
have detected some odd little flaws of style and inter- 
pretation in the more obscure matter of the earl 
chapters on medieval painting. But Dr. Muther’s 


material is so abundant and so freshly handled that it 
is a pleasure to use his work, not merely as a book 
of reference (valuable as it will be to many in that 
capacity), but as a well-proportioned treatise on one 
of the highest spheres of human activity, with passages 
of literature attractive for its own sake, We can read 
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here of early mural and glass painting, where “‘ not 
an eyelash of the figures quivers; not a feature be- 
trays that they could hear prayers of men, graciously 
comfort or mercifully pardon them.” ~The account 
of Memling of Bruges, with its gentle disposal of what 
is mythical, and its subtle analysis of the virtues and 
defects of the Flemish ‘ primitives,” is an excellent 
essay by itself. His studies show that ‘‘ Savonarola 
is in no wise to be considered as the grave-digger of 
art, but that the guatfrocento owes to the religious 
movement which emanated from him the most refined 
and subtle works of art which it produced.” Natur- 
ally enough, his treatment of Germanic painting 
during the Age of the Reformation is sympathetic and 
full. For Durer he has an unfeigned hero-worship, 
owing ‘‘ his splendid achievements, not to his father- 
land, but to himself alone.” The comparison of 
him, as the brooder and thinker, with ‘‘ the dash- 
ing and brutal Holbein,” which happens to. face the 
reproduction of the splendid Diirer portrait at 
Madrid, is so telling that one would like to quote 
it if space allowed. The well-worn material of the 
Italian Renaissance is amply handled; to pick an 
example almost at random, one has just praise of 
Leonardo’s famous pupil Boltraffio, whose Madonna 
piece is such an ornament of our National Gallery. 
Rubens is frankly disliked, Rembrandt as warmly 
lauded. And so the narrative works on through the 
great Dutch, Spanish, and French schools, until the 
aristocratic art of France gives place to ‘‘ the triumph 
of the bourgeoisie” manifested in Reynolds and 
Gainsborough. To end upon the French Revolution 
and Empire, with a glance at German classicism, 
seems an artificial and abrupt conclusion. One would 
welcome an added volume on what the nineteenth 
century has produced, and where it has left us. Per- 
haps it will come. 


* * * 

THE DISCOVERIES IN CRETE. By Professor R. M. 
Burrows. With illustrations. London: /ohn 
Murray, 1907. Demy 8vo., pp. xvi, 244. 
Price §s. net. 

Such a book as this was badly needed. For some 
ears past every season has added to Mr. Arthur 
eel original discoveries at Knossos and elsewhere 
in Crete, and the total effect has been to revolutionize 
our conceptions of what used to be vaguely termed 
the Mycenzean age and civilization. For “Mycenzan” 

Mr. Evans substituted the term ‘‘ Minoan,” simply 

because, whereas he was able to distinguish nine 

epochs between the Neolithic age and the Geometric, 
or early beginnings of classical Greece, it is only in 
the seventh of these nine that the earliest of the 
remains found at Mycenz can be placed. Professor 

Burrows discusses the suitability of the term 

‘* Minoan,” but the point is not of much real im- 

portance. As our knowledge extends and becomes 

classified and ordered, no doubt many changes in 
nomenclature will naturally be made. At present it 
is sufficient to know that the discoveries in Crete 
have vastly extended the boundaries of our know- 
ledge of remotely antique civilization, and have upset 
many previ jus theories and conceptions, All this is 
known in d tail to the few archzeological scholars and 
students wi\o have systematically followed up the 
reports of each season’s work, and the various 





monographs already issued. What was needed was 
a summarized account of the work and discoveries, 
and an outline of the relation of Cretan history and 
civilization to those of Egypt, Greece, and the East 
generally, written in a manner to be understandable 
of ‘that part of the educated public which takes an 
intelligent interest in the problems of archeology. 
On the whole, this need is fairly well met by the 
volume before us. Professor Burrows says ‘‘it is 
written, as far as possible, in untechnical language” ; 
but we fear it is hardly sufficiently so to attract or 
hold the less educated general reader. The volume, 
indeed, will best serve the purposes of ‘‘students 
who wish to pursue the subject seriously,” and for 
them Professor Burrows has added references to the 
original publications and a most useful bibliography ; 
and for them it must be that he devotes so much 
space to the discussion of controverted points. Less 
serious or less specialized students will still find the 
volume a very admirable summary; although for 
them, as for others, the more abundant provision of 
illustrations would have been of the greatest help. 
The successive epochs of Minoan history are largely 
fixed or traced by means of pottery remains, and a 
series of plates of these would have been of the 
greatest value. We do not propose to describe or 
discuss the contents of the book in detail. Many of 
the discoveries have been recorded in the pages of 
the Antiquary from time to time, but they are far too 
many, and the problems to which they have given 
rise are far too numerous and too complicated, to be 
discussed in a brief notice. It is sufficient to say 
that every one who is interested in work which has so 
profoundly affected our previous knowledge and 
theories of the history of man and civilization over a 
large part of the world—that is to say, every serious 
archzologist—should read and study this volume. 
Naturally, its day will be brief. Fresh discoveries 
are almost certain to affect and modify positions and 
theories now provisionally accepted, Even since its 
publication this has happened to some slight extent. 
And, moreover, Professor Burrows’s methods and 
arguments are open to detailed criticism in more 
than one direction, But on the whole, and pending 
further developments, this book has so many merits, 
and is so much needed, that it deserves a very hearty 
welcome. The illustrations are a plate of vases from 
Hagia Triada, a sketch map of the island, a plan 
of the palace of Knossos— already shown by the most 
recent discoveries to need modification—and a plate 
of strata.section from the same palace. There are 
appendices on the Egyptian year, and, by Professor 

onway, on the suggested connexion of Labyrinth, 
Laura, Laurium; a good index, and a most useful 


bibliography. 


* * 

SaGA-BOOK OF THE VIKING CLUB, vol, v., = i, 
With. illustrations. London: For the Viking 
Club, April, 1907. Pp. 196. 

Besides the annual report of the Club’s Council, 
reports of meetings, and various lists and business 
details, this issue of the Viking Club’s Saga-Book con- 
tains a number of reports by district secretaries, and 
several papers of unusual interest. Among the 
former is one by Dr. G. A. Auden, of York, who 
describes several finds of the Danish period made 
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during recent excavations for building purposes in 
the Northern city, and also has a suggestive note on 
a supposed St. Olaf window in the east end of the 
south aisle of the now disused church of the Holy 
Trinity, Goodramgate, York. The crowned figure, 
with flaxen hair, and wearing a wide-sleeved tunic, 
depicted in the left light of the window, has hitherto 
been supposed to represent St. Stephen; but Dr. 
Auden shows that it is more probably a representation 
of St. Olaf carrying the ‘‘Olaf Stones ’’—loaves 
turned to stone, according to a Danish legend, as a 

unishment for baking on St. Olaf’s Day. The note 
is illustrated by photographic pictures of the window, 
of St. Olaf from a painted screen in the Norfolk 
church of Barton Turf, and of a carved figure of 





CARVED FIGURE OF ST. OLAF IN THRONDHJEM 
MUSEUM. 


St. Olaf in Throndhjem Museum. The last named, 
by the courtesy of the editor of the Saga-Book, is 
reproduced above. It will be observed that the 
Saint is represented bearing the ciborium which, 
roughly carved, ‘‘is not unlike three cakes or stones 
superimposed.” This is a frequent feature in the 
earlier wooden effigies of the saint in Norway, and 
may have some relation to the legend of the Olaf 
Stones. The articles in this issue of the Saga-Book 
include “‘ Some Illustrations of the Archzology of 
the Viking Age in England,” with many figures, by 
Mr. W. G. Collingwood; ‘‘ Tradition and Folklore 
of the Quantocks ”—a district which ‘has been from 
the earliest times the meeting and battle-ground of 
our component races ”—by the Rev. C. W. Whistler ; 
“The Life of Bishop Gudmund Arason,” by Pro- 
fessor W. P. Ker ; ‘‘Gringolet, Gawain’s Horse,” by 





Dr. Gollancz; and ‘* Northern Folk-songs: Danish, 
Icelandic, Norwegian and Swedish, with musical 
illustrations, by Sveinbjérn Sveinbjérnsson—a varied 
and appetizing bill of fare. 

* 


* 
SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS IN GREEK AND ROMAN 
Times. By J. S. Milne, M.A., M.D. With 
54 plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1907. 
Demy 8vo., pp. xii, 187. Price 14s. net. 

This monograph, which was presented by its author, 
as the thesis which forms part of the examination for 
the Aberdeen University degree of M.D., and which 
was awarded,“ Highest Honours,” most deservedly, 
is a striking contribution to archzological research. 
Dr. Milne has thrown great light on a subject hitherto 
obscure and little known. Many passages in ancient 
writers, particularly those dealing with medical sub- 
jects, have been practically unintelligible for lack of 
accurate knowledge of the instruments used by the 
surgeons of ancient Greece and Rome. Gradually, 
for many years past, materials have been accumulating, 
in the shape of successive finds of such instruments, 
which are now to be seen in most home and foreign 
museums. Dr. Milne has personally examined a very 
large number of these specimens, which are of very 
great variety—of which a mere enumeration, sng 
as it would be, would give but a faint idea apart from 
Dr. Milne’s illuminating text—and has also made a 
very careful collection of references to, and descrip- 
tions of, surgical instruments*in the classical medical, 
surgical, anatomical, and pharmaceutical writings. 
From the ample material thus systematically col- 
lected, classified, and critically examined—on the one 
hand the literary descriptions, allusions, and references, 
and on the other the actual specimens of instruments 
now accessible by hundreds in the museums and 

rivate collections at home and abroad—Dr. Milne 

as prepared a carefully written and scholarly book, 
in which he clearly describes the specimens, and 
illustrates their uses by passages from the ancient 
medical and other writers. Of each illustrative 
passage an English translation is given, and it may 
be remarked that not the least noteworthy feature of 
a piece of most sound and honest work is the care 
which has been taken to make this English version 
clearly intelligible to the reader—a by no means easy 
task. The book, though not quite exhaustive, is one 
to be accepted with gratitude and commendation. As 
further discoveries are made, subsequent writers may 
supplement it ; but Dr. Milne has laid a solid founda- 
tion, and his work, which has had practically no pre- 
decessor in this or any other country, should bring 
him a European reputation. The plates, fifty-four 
in number, are very carefully produced, and are of 
the greatest value in illustrating and explaining the 
text. An appendix contains an inventory of the chief 
instruments in various museums, and a bibliography. 
There are three indexes—subjects, Latin, and Greek. 


* * X 
Messrs. Andrew Reid and Co., Ltd., of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, send us a copy of the new (fifth) edition 
of the late Dr. J. Collingwood Bruce’s Handbook to 
the Roman Wall, revised and corrected by Mr. 
Robert Blair, F.S.A., which they have lately issued 
(price 2s. 6d.). The Handbook is too well known, 
and is too established in favour, to need notice at 
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length. It is sufficient to say that Mr. Blair has care- 
fully brought it up to date by considerable revision, 
rendered necessary by the important and numerous 
discoveries which have been made on the line of the 
Wall since the previous edition was issued in 1895. 
The Handbook is freely illustrated, and in this revised 
form is a thoroughly trustworthy companion. 
* * * 


From the Eaton Press, 190, Ebury Street, S.W., 
comes the first part (Is. net) of Surnames of the 
United Kingdom: a Concise Etymological Dictionary, 
by Henry Harrison, to be completed in about twenty- 
five Is. parts. This Part I. covers the ground from 
Aaron to Bayard, and gives promise of a popular 
work of reference. Professor Kuno Meyer revises 
the proofs of the Celtic names. Incidentally the 
work will be a dictionary of British place-names and 
of Christian names, as well as of surnames. Mr. 
Harrison is sounder on place-names than on surnames. 
In some of the articles there are a few rather wild 
shots, and in others there are doubtful etymologies. 


* * * 

The Royal Institution of Cornwall has just issued a 
laborious but most useful piece of work in the shape 
of a General Index to its journals and reports from 
1818 to 1906 (Plymouth: W. Brendon and Son, Lid.), 
compiled by Mr. C, R. Hewitt, F.R.Hist.S. Within 
the compass of 216 well-printed octavo pages Mr. 
Hewitt has supplied a comprehensive and, so far as 
we have casually tested it, accurate key to nearly 
ninety years’ publications, less those for a few years 
which are missing from the Institution’s set, from 
which the index was made. This simple statement is 
a sufficient justification for, and recommendation of, 
this useful compilation. 


* * x 

Among the pamphlets on our table are Pigmy Flint 
Implements, by Mr. H. S. Toms, the Curator of the 
Brighton Museum, which gives a very interesting 
description of a number of these tiny late Neolithic 
implements which he found in a sandpit near Brighton ; 
No. 44 of the ‘‘ Hull Museum Publications” (price 1d.), 
in which Mr. T. Sheppard describes, with illustra- 
tions, a malformed antler of a red deer, and some 
recent Yorkshire geological discoveries; and two 
good papers by Mr. Le Gould, F.S.A.—on ‘‘ The 
Burh at Maldon” and ‘‘Greenstead and the Course 
of St. Edmund’s Translation ”—reprinted from the 
Transactions of the Essex Archzeological Society. 


* 
We have received the new issue of /ortugalia 
(Tomo II., fasc. 3), published at Oporto, which, in 
about 200 lavishly illustrated small quarto pages, 
contains an extraordinarily varied collection of articles, 
notes, and communications relating to the study of 
Portuguese antiquities. Pre-Roman remains at Santa 
Olaga (of which many plates are given) form the 
subject of the longest article; but costume, customs, 
traditions, epigraphy, and folk-lore, bronze and gold 
antiquities, and various other topics, are also discussed, 
while obituary notices, bibliographical notes, and many 
other matters help to complete a publication which 
reflects the greatest credit on the working archz- 
ologists of Portugal. The Architectural Review, 
September, besides a finely illustrated account of 
the new building of the United Kingdom Provident 





Institution, contains the full and deeply interesting 
report on the condition of St. Paul’s Cathedral by the 
committee appointed by the Dean and Chapter, with 
the accompanying plans, diagrams, and sections, and 
the photographic views showing cracks and sinkings 
in various parts of the fabric. There is also an article 
on the Cathedral from a professional standpoint by Mr, 
Somers Clarke. We have also before us Rivista 
@ Italia, August; Northamptonshire Notes and 
Queries, June—a good number, with two plates of 
the Dove-cote at Warmington, one showing the 
exterior, and the other giving a very clear view of 
the curious and most uncommon arrangement of the 
interior ; and the Zast Anglian, June and July—we 
congratulate the hard-working editor on having so 
nearly overtaken his arrears. 





Correspondence, 


PULPIT HOUR-GLASSES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Mr. PENTIN, writing to you in the September 
Antiquary from Milton Abbey Vicarage, must indeed 
have thought that you had an ignoramus for a reviewer, 
if he imagined that I supposed an hour-glass stand to 
be unique. He has made a ludicrous blunder. Pilton 
I believe, is unique in having a human arm as the 
support of an hour-glass ; that is what I meant, and 
that is what I said. Mr. Pentin is very much behind- 
hand in his notions as to hour-glasses or hour-glass 
stands in his attempt to correct me. Instead of there 
being a dozen, I have myself drawn up a list of 
sixty-seven such examples now extant in English 
churches! Mr. Pentin will do well to be less hasty 


in his corrections, 
Your REVIEWER. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


The Rev. Herbert Pentin is correct in his assumption 
that many old hour-glasses, or the stands in which 
such originally stood, still exist in various churches. 
Notes relative to these may be found in the Building 
News for February 24, 1905. Therein I mention no 
less than fifteen that have, from time to time, come 
under my personal observation. Besides those at 
Pilton, Devon, and Bloxworth, Dorset, already 
referred to, there is one at Hurst Church, Berks. Its 
ironwork bears the date 1635. Three miles from 
Hurst is Binfield. The Jacobean pulpit there has a 
most elaborate hour-glass stand. The date upon it 
is A.D. 1628. At South Burlington, Norfolk, one 
exists, and so also at St. Alban’s, Wood Street, W. 
The latter’s pulpit was designed by Sir Christ 
Wren, as was probably its gilt brass hour-glass er. 
At Edinthorpe and Salhouse, both in Norfolk, the 
churches contain old hour-glass stands ; so does that 
at Keyingham, Yorks. At Cliffe, Kent, the hour- 
glass stand, like the pulpit (dated 1636), is of oak. 
There is the iron frame for an hour-glass attached to 
he Jacobean pulpit at Leigh, Kent, and others at 
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Wolvercot and Beckley Churches, Oxon. An hour- 
lass exists, or did in 1882, at Fenwick Church, 
tland. Puxton, Somerset, has one, or did quite 


recently. 
Harry Hens. 


Fair Park, 
Exeter. 


CROSS SLAB IN WALL OF BRADING 
CHURCH. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


When recently visiting Brading Church in the Isle 
of Wight, I noticed on the outside wall, about 8 feet 
from the ground, a small slab about 18 inches by 
12 inches, let into the wall. It had the appearance 
of age, and two small crosses mounted on two-step 
pedestals—the crosses with serrated edges—were cut 
on the slab. Can any of our learned antiquarian 
friends enlighten the writer on the matter? He is at 
a loss to understand what the crosses were for. 

BERNARD LorD M. 


Constitutional Club, QUILLIN. 


Leicester, 
August 26, 1907. 


MALLING ABBEY, KENT. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Recently visiting Malling Abbey, I was afforded 
an opportunity of inspecting the little figure of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and the Infant Saviour, a very 
much enlarged sketch of which appears in your issue 
of July last. A first glance was sufficient to assure 
one that its date is the twentieth rather than the 
fourteenth century. It is evidently one of the small 
objects of devotion which are easily picked up on the 
Continent, and which are enclosed in tiny leaden 
boxes. The style of dress, and particularly the 
inscription ‘‘ Ego diligentes me diligo,” should trace 
it. It is not from Chartres. The photograph repro- 
duced by you is of a rough, somewhat incorrect 
sketch. In the original the sceptre-head is a fleur- 
de-lys, whilst in the sketch it appears as a human 
head. It was evidently dropped or purposely buried 
by some visitor. 

Before I close, I should like to call attention to 
this wonderful old ruin—the masterpiece of Gundulph, 
Bishop of Rochester, and builder of the cathedral, 
1090. The huge tower is a fine and well-preserved 
example of Early Norman work, whilst the other 
buildings retain specimens of all styles of archi- 
tecture from the doveuth to the fourteenth-fifteenth 
centuries. The ground-plan of the church and a large 
pone of the twelfth-fourteenth century conventual 

ildings lie waiting an excavator to bring them to 
the light of day. e bases of the Early Norman 
nave-pillars protrude through the sward, and the 
high-altar elevation is indicated by a mound. Surely 
here is a grand opportunity for the study of one of 
the earliest and finest of Norman ecclesiastical edifices. 

HP. ¥. 


P.S.—There is also a unique pilgrim’s bath and 
stone-lined underground passage in the direction of 
Leybourne Castle, blocked. 


GREENSTREET FAMILY. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


I should be obliged by any information as to this 
family (Faversham and Ospringe branches), and 
particularly of their connexions by marriage. 

Members of the family held the office of Mayor 
of Faversham circa sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and many of them were buried in Ospringe 


Church, 
C. H. DRAKE. 
The Elms, 
Faversham. 


GLAZED PAPER FOR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


I feel attention should be drawn to the danger 
which threatens our archeological and other publi- 
cations of the present day. It is a common practice 
to’ use a so-called art paper with a highly glazed 
surface for the ordinary photo-block illustrations now 
in vogue, the publishers and others responsible re- 
commending it for bringing out the full details of 
the reproduction. Unfortunately it is not generally 
known that in many cases this paper, which is sized 
with resin or other preparations, will be quite worth- 
less in a few years. firm of photo-engravers say 
that “probably about thirty to forty years is the 
maximum life of the surfaced papers which are 
usually used for illustration.” This statement is 
surely sufficient to warn authors and editors of the 
various archzeological journals against the use of a 
surfaced paper for their publications. If a slight 
amount of detail is sacrificed, photo-block illustrations 
can be printed on any of the smooth durable papers— 
#.¢., such a paper as the ANTIQUARY is printed on. 

G. Montacu BENTON. 





ERRATA.—September Antiguary, p. 351, col. 1. 
Transfer line 1 to top of col. 1, p. 347. 

Jbid., p. 358, col. 2. The price of Canon Atkinson’s 
Forty Years is 5s. net, not 7s. 6d. 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 

lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Edttor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

To INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To thes 
rule no exception will be made. 

Letters containing ies can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or om some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the “* ANTIQUARY,” to Uy ray ) 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 











